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LITERATURS. 


TO THE FRIENDS OF OUR DEAD HEROES. 


Oh wives and mothers! sisters, brothers, 
And children of the Dead ! 

And fathers too—all mourners who 
Will not be comforted ! 








Still feeling, o’er and o’er again, 

Yet warm, the last embrace— 

Still seeing, though you saw not then, 
For tears, the parting face— 


Still dreaming, as you oft will dream, 
Your happy heroes home— 

Still waking, as you oft will wake, 
To know they wil! not come! 


We thank you sadly o’er and o’er 
For all you nobly gave ; 

We thank you for the love you bore 
You own and England’s brave. 


Whether on Alma’s banks they sleep, 
Or Balaklava’s side, 

Or fell on Inkermann’s dark steep, 
Or in the trenches died ; 


Or—where the solemn Euxine waves 
Talk to each silent guest— 

Far, far down ia the deep sea-caves 
Now take a sailor’s rest ; 


Or, closed upon a patient bed, 
More gently-wearied eyes ;— 

We keep one fame for all the dead, 
One garland for their prize ; 


We drop upon their funeral pall 
One rain of England’s tears ; 

We sing one requiem for them all ;— 
And every nation hears! 


oe eee 


THE SEVEN POOR TRAVELLERS. 


The following extracts are from a Christmas number of Household Words 
(rogettened here by Mr. J. A. Dix, 10 Park Place), which constitutes Charles 
ickens’s contribution to what may be called the Christmas Literature of Eng- 
land.--Ed, Alb, 
THE FIRST. 


Strictly speaking, there were only six Poor Travellers; but, being a 
traveller myself, though an idle one, and being withal as poor as I hope 
to be, I brought the number up to seven. This word of explanation is 
due at once, for what says the inscription over the quaint old door? 

Ricuarp Warts, Esq. 
by his Will, dated 22 Aug. 1579, 
founded this Charity 
for Six poor Travellers, 
who not being Rogugs, or Procrors, 
May receive gratis for one Night, 
Lodging, Entertainment, 
and Four-pence each. 

It was in the ancient little eity of Rochester in Kent, of all the good 
days in the year upon a Christmas Eve, that I stood reading this in- 
scription over the quaint old door in question. I had been wandering 
about the neighbouring Cathedral, and had seen the tomb of Richard 
Watts, with the effigy of worthy Master Richard starting out of it like a 
ship’s figure-head ; and I had felt that I could do no less, as I gave the Ver- 
ger his fee, than inquire the way to Watt’s Charity. The way being 
very short and very plain, I had come prosperously to the inscription 
and the quaint old door. 

“Now,” said I to myself, as I looked at the knocker, “I know I am 
not a Proctor: I wonder whether I am a Rogue!” 

Upon the whole, though Conscience reproduced two or three pretty 
faces which might have had smaller attraction for a moral Goliath than 
they had had for me, who am but a Tom Thumb in that way, I came to 
the conclusion that I was not a Rogue. So, beginning to regard the es- 
tablishment as in some sort my property, bequeathed to me and divers 
co-legatees, share and share alike, by the Worshipful Master Richard 
Watts, I stepped backward into the road to survey my inheritance. 

I found it to be a clean white house, of a staid and venerable air, with 
the quaint old door already three times mentioned (an arched door), 
choice little long low lattice-windows, and a roof of three gables. The 
silent High Street of Rochester is full of gables, with old beams and tim- 
bers carved into strange faces. It is oddly garnished with a queer old 
Clock that projects over the pavement out of a grave red brick building, 
as if time carried on business there, and hung out hissign. Sooth to say, 
he did an active stroke of work in Rochester, in the old days of the Ro- 
mans, and the Saxons, and the Normans, and down to the times of King 

ohn, when the rugged castle—I will not undertake to say how many 
hundreds of years old then—was abandoned to the centuries of weather 
which have so defaced the dark apertures in its walls, that the ruin looks 
as if the rooks and daws had picked its eyes out. 

I was very well pleased both with my property and itssituation. While 
I was yet surveying it with growing content, I espied at one of the upper 
lattices which stood open, a decent bod , of a wholesome matronly ap- 
pearance, whose eyes I caught fegniviagly addressed tomine. They said 
A eget “Do you wish to see the house?” that I answered aloud, 

es, if you please.” And within a minute the old door opened, and I 
bent my head, and went down two steps into the entry. 
th This, tald the matronly presence, ushering me into a low room on 

e right, “is where the travellers sit by the fire, and cook what bits of 
mppere they buy with their fourpences.”’ 
ti Oh! Then they have no Entertainment?” said I. For the inscrip- 

on over the outer door was still running in my head, and I was men- 


tall ing i i 4 
pean in a kind of tune, “ Lodging, entertainment, and four- 


“ They have a fire provided for ’em,”’ 
Civil person, not, as I could make out, 
orp And this what’s painted on a 
Foe a They have their four nees when they get their tickets from 
theis ward over the way—for I don’t admit ’em myself, they must get 

tickets firet—and sometimes one buys a rasher of bacon, and another 


returned the matron: a mighty 
overpaid: “and these cooking 
board, is the rules for their be- 
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| a herring, and another a pound of potatoes, or what not. Sometimes 
two or three of ’em will club their fourpences together, and make a 
supper that way. But, not much of anything is to be got for fourpence, 
at present, when provisions is so dear.” 

“ True indeed,” I remarked. I had been looking about the room, ad- 
miring its snug fireside at the upper end, its glimpse of the street through 
the low mullioned window, and its beams overhead. “It is very com- 
fortable,” said I. 

“‘ Tll-conwenient,” observed the matronly presence. 

I liked to hear her say so; for, it showed a commendable anxiety to 
execute in no nigardly spirit the intentions of Master Richards Watts. 
But, the room was really so well adapted to its purpose that I protested 
quite enthusiastically, against her disparagement. 

‘“ Nay, ma’m,” said I, “I am sure itis warm in winter and cool in 
summer. It has a look of homely welcome and soothiag rest. It hasa 
remarkably cosey fireside, the very blink of which, gleaming out into the 
street upon a winter night, is enough to warm all Rochester’s heart. 
And aa to the convenience of the six Poor travellers——” 

‘I don’t mean them,” returned the presence. “I speak of its being 
an ill-conwenience to myself and my daughter having no other room to 
sit in of a night.” 

This was true enough, but there was another quaint room of correspond- 
ing dimensions on the opposite side of the entry: so I stepped across to 
it, through the open doors of both rooms, and asked what this chamber 
was for? 

‘‘ This,” retarned the presence, “is the Board Room. 
tlemen meet when they come here.” 

Let mee see. I had counted from the street six upper windows besides 
these on the ground-story. Making a perplexed calculation in my mind, 
I rejoined, “‘ Then the six Poor Travellers sleep upstairs ?”’ 

My new friend shook her head. “ They sleep,” she answered, “ in two 
little outer galleries at the back, where their beds has always been, ever 
since the Charity was founded. It being so very ill-conwenieut to me as 
things is at present, the gentlemen are going to take off a bit of the back 
re, and make a slip of a room for ‘em there, to sit in before they go to 
" os ang then the six Poor Travellers,’’ said “ will be entirely out of the 

ouse 

“Entirely out of the house,” assented the presence, comfortable 
smoothing her hands, -‘‘ Which is considered much better for all parties, 
aad mach more conwenient.” 

I had been a little startled, in the cathedral, by the emphasis with 
which the effigy of Master Richard Watts was bursting out of his tomb; 
bat, I began to think, now, that it might be expected to come across the 
High Street some stormy night, and make a disturbance here. 

Howbeit, I kept my thoughts to myself, andaccompanied the presence 
to the little galleries at the back. I found them ona tiny scale, like the 
galleries in old inn yards; and they were very clean. While I was look- 
ing at them the matron gave me to understand that the prescribed num- 
ber of Poor Travellers were forthcoming every night from year’s end to 
years end ; and that the beds were always occupied. My questions upon 
this, and her replies, brought us back to the Board Room so essential to 
the dignity of *‘ the gentlemen,” where she showed me the printed ac- 
counts of the Charity hangingup by the window. From them, I gathered 
that the greater part of the property bequeathed by the Worsbipful Mas- 
ter Richard Watts for the maintenance of this foundation, was, at the 
period of his death, mere marsh-land ; but that, in course of time, it had 
been reclaimed and built upon, and was very considerably increased in 
value. I found, too, that about a thirtieth part of the annual revenue 
Was now expended on the purposes commemorated in the inscription over 
the door : the rest being handsomely lafd out in Chancery, law expenses 
collectorship, receivership, poundage, and other appendages of manage- 
ment, highly complimentary to the importance of the six Poor Travellers 
In short, I made the not entirely new discovery that it may be said of an 
establishment like this, in dear Old England, as of the fat oyster in the 
American story, that it takes a good many men to swallow it whole. 

* And pray, ma’am,’’ said I, sensible that the blankness of my face be 
gan to brighten asa thought occurred to me, ‘ could one see these Tra- 
vellers ?”’ 

Well! she returned dubiously ; no! ‘ Not to-night, for instance?’ said 
I. Well! she returned more positively ; no. Nobody ever asked to see 
them, and no body ever did see them. 

As I am not easily baulked in a design when I am set uponit, I urged 
to the good lady that this was Christmas Eve ; that Christmas comes but 
once a year—which is unhappily too true, for when it beginstostay with 
us the whole year round, we shall make this earth a very different place ; 
that I was possessed by the desire to treat the Travellers to a supper and 
a temperate glass of hot Wassail : that the voice of Fame had been heard 
in the land, declaring my ability to make hot Wassail ; that if I were 
permitted to hold the feast, it should be found conformable to reason, so- 
briety, and good hours ; in a word, that I could be merry and wise my- 
self, and had been even known at a pinch to keep others so, although I 
was decorated with no badge or medal, and was not a Brother, Orator, 
Apostle, Saint or Prophet of any denomination whatever. In the end, I 
prevailed, to my great joy. It was settled that at nine o’clock that 
night, a Turkey and a piece of Roast beef should smoke upon the board ; 
and that I, faint and unworthy minister for once of Master Richard Watts, 
should preside at the Christmas-supper host of the six Poor Travellers. 

I went back to my inn, to give the neccessary directions for the Turkey 
and Roast Beef, and, during the remainder of the day, could settle to 
nothing for thinking of the Poor Travellers. When the wind blew hard 
against the windows—it was a cold day, with dark gusts of sleet alter- 
nating with periods of wild brightness, as if the year was dying fitfully 
—I pictured them advancing towards their resting-place along various 
cold roads, and felt delighted to think how little they foresaw the supper 
that awaited them. I painted their portraits in my mind, and indulged 
in little heightening touches. I made them footsore ; I made them weary ; 
I made them carry packs and bundles ; I made them stop by floger-posts 
and mile-stones, leaning on their bent sticks and looking wistfully at 
what was written there ; I made them lose their way, aud filled their five 
wits with apprehensions of lying out all night, and being frozen to death. 
I took up my hat and went out, climbed to the top of the old Castle, and 
looked over the windy hills that slope down to the Medway : almost believ- 
ing that I could descry some of my Travellers in the distance. After it 
fell dark, and the Cathedral bell was heard in the invisible steeple— 
quite a bower of frosty rime when I had last seen it—striking five, six, 
seven ; I became so full of my Travellers that I could eat no dinner, and 
felt constrained to watch them still, in the red coals of my fire. They 
were all arrived by this time, I thought, had got their tickets, and were 
gone in.—There, my pleasure was dashed by the reflection that probably 
some Travellers had come too late and were shut out. 

After the Cathedral bell had struck eight, I could smell a delicious 
savour of Turkey and Roast Beef rising to the window of my adjoining 
bed-room, which looked down into the inn yard, just where the lights of 
the kitchen reddened a massive fragment of the Castle Wall. It was 
high time to make the Wassail now; therefore, I had up the materials 
(which, together with their pronortions and combinations, I must de- 


Where the gen- 














cline to impart as the only secret of my own I was ever known to keep), 
and made a glorious jorum. Not in a bowl: for, a bow! anywhere but 
on a shelf, is a low superstition fraught with cooling and slopping ; but 
in a brown earthenware pitcher, tenderly suffocated when full, with a 
coarse cloth. It being now npon the stroke of nine, I set out for Watt’s 
Charity, carrying my brown beauty in my arms. I would trust Ben the 
waiter with untold gold: but, there are strings in the human heart 
which must never be sounded by another, and drinks that I make myself 
are those strings in mine. 

The Travellers were all assembled, the cloth was laid, and Ben bad 
brought a great billet of wood, and had laid it artfully on the top of the 
fire, so that a touch or two of the poker after supper should make a roar- 
ing blaze. Having deposited my brown beauty in a red nook of the 
hearth inside the fender, where she soon began to sing like an ethereal 
cricket, diffusing at the same time odours as of ripe vineyards, spice 
forests, and orange groves—I say, having stationed my beauty in a place 
of security and improvement, I intreduced my self to my guests by shak- 
ing hands all round, and giving them a hearty welcome. 

found the party to be thus composed. Firstly, myself. Secondly a 
very decent man indeed, with his right arm in a sling ; who had a cer- 
tain clean, agreeable smell of wood about him. from which I j him 
to have something to do with shipbuilding, Thirdly, a little sailor-boy, 
a mere child, with a profusion of rich dark brown hair, and deep woman- 
ly-looking eyes. Fourthly, a shabby genteel personage in a threadbare 
black suit, and apparently in very bad circumstances, with a dry - 
cious look ; the absent buttons on his waistcoat eked out with red tape ; 
and a bundle of extraordinarily tattered papers sticking out of an inner 
breast-pocket. Fifthly, a foreigner by birth, but an Englishman in speech, 
who carried his pipe in the band of his hat, and lost no time in telling 
me, in an easy, simple, engaging way, that he was a watchmaker from 
Geneva, and travelled all about the continent, mostly on foot, wor! 
as a journeyman and seeing new countries—possibly(I thought) also 
smuggling a watch or so, now andthen. Sixthly, a little widow, who 
had been very pretty and was still very young, but whose beauty had 
been wrecked in some great misfortune, and whose manner was remark- 
bly timid, scared, and solitary. Seventhly and lastly, a Traveller ofa 
kind familiar to my boyhood, but now almost obsolete: a Book Pedlar; 
who had a quantiy of Pamphlets and Numbers with him, and who present- 
ly boasted that he could repeat more verses in an evening, than he could 
sell in a twelvemoath, *- . . ? ° 


THE BALE OF THE SECOND PO” * “AVELLER, 


I am, by trade (sald the man with hisai. oa sling), a shipwright. 
I am recovering from an unlucky chop that one of my mates gave me 
with an adze. When I am all right again, I shall get taken on in Chat- 
ham Yard. I have nothing else in particular to tell of myself, so I’ 
tell a bit of a story of a seaport town. 

Acon-Virlaz, the jeweller, sat in his shop on the Common Hard of 
Belleriport, smoking his evening pipe. Business was tolerably brisk in 
Belleriport just then. The great three-decker, the Blunderbore (Admi- 
ral Pumpkinseed’s flag-ship) had just come in from the southern seas 
with the rest of the squadron, and had been paid off. The big screw 
line-of battle-ship Fantail, Captain Sir Heaver Cole, K.C.B., had got her 
blue-peter up for Kamschatka, and her crew had been paid advance 
wages. The Dundrum war-steamer was fresh coppering in the graving 
dock, and her men were enjoying a three weeks’ run ashore. The Bar- 
racouta, the Calabash, the Skullsmasher, and the -Vosering had returned 
from the African station with lots of priez-money from captured alavers. 
The Jollyport division of Royal Marines—who had plenty of money to 
spend, and spent it too,—occupied the Marine barracks. The Ninety- 
eight Plungers together, with the depot companies of the Fourteenth 
Royal Screamers, had marched in to relieve the Seventy-third Wrestlers. 
There was some thought of embodying, for garrison duty, ia Belleriport, 
the Seventhor West Swampshire Drabs regiment of Militia. Belleriport 
was full of sailors, soldiers, and marines. Seven gold-laced cocked hats 
could be observed on the door steps of the George Hotel at one time. 
Almost every lady’s bonnet in the High Street had a military or naval 
officer’s bead looking under it. You could scarcely get into Miss 
Pyeboard the pastrycook’s shop for midshipmen. There was so many 
soldiers in the streets, that you were inclined to take the whole of the 
population of Belleriport for lobsters, and to imagine that half of them 
were boiled and the other half waiting to be. The Common Hard was 
as soft as a feather-bed with sailors. Lieutenant Hook at the Ren- 
dez-vous was busy all day enrolling AB's, ordinaries, and stout lads. 
The Royal Grubbington victualling yard was turning out thousands of 
barrels of salt beef and pork and sea biscuits per diem. Huge guns were 
being hoisted on board ship ; seaman-riggers, caulkers, carpenters, and 
shipwrights, were all some hundreds of degrees busier than bees; and 
sundry gentlemen in the dockyard, habited in simplesuits of drab, mark- 
ed with the broad arrow—with striped stockings and glazed hats, and 
after whose personal safety sentinels with fixed bayonets and warders 
in oilskin coats affectionately looked—were busy too, in their way : dragg- 
ing about chain cables, blocks and spars ; and loads of timber, steadily 
but sulkily ; and, in their close-shaven, beetle-browed countenances, evin- 
cing a silent but profound disgust. 

Acon-Virlaz had not done so badly during Belleriport’s recent brisk- 
ness. He was a jeweller; and sold watches, rings, chains, bracelets, 
snuff-boxes, brooches, shirt-studs, sleeve-buttons, pencil-cases. and true 
lover’s knots. But, his trade in jewels did not interfere with his also 
vending hammocks, telescopes, sou’-wester hats, lime-juce, maps, charts 
and log-books, Guernsey shirts, clasp knives, pea-coats, preserved meats, 
razors, swinging lamps, sea-chests, dancing-pumps, eye-glasses, water- 
proof overalls, patent blacking, and silk pocket-handkerchiefs embla- 
zoned with the flags of all nations. Nor did his dealings in these articles 
prevent him from driving a very tidy little business in the purchase of 
gold dust, elephants’ teeth, feathers and bandanas, from home-returned 
sailors; nor (so the censorious said) from deriving some pretty little 
profits from the cashing of seamen’s advance notes, and the discounting 
of the acceptances of the officers of her majesty’s army and navy ; nor 
(so the downright libellous asserted) from doing a little in the wine line, 
and a little in the picture line, and a good deal, when occasion required 
it, in the crimp line. 

Acon-Virlaz sat in his shop on the Common Hard of Belleriport semok- 
ing his evening pipe. It was in the back shop that Acon-Virlaz sat. 
Above his head, hung the hammocks, the pilot-trowsers narrow at the 
knees and wide at the ancles, the swinging lamps, and the waterproof 
overalls. The front shop loomed dimly through a grove of pe1-coats- 
sou’-wester hats, Guernsey shirts, and cans of preserved meats. One little 
gas jet in the back-shop—for the front gas was not yet lighted—flickered 
on the heterogeneous articles hanging and heaped up together all around. 
The gas just tipped with light the brass knobs of the drawers which ran 
round all the four sides of the shop, tier above tier, and held Moses knows 
how many more treasures of watchmaking, tailoring, and outfitting. The 
gas, just defined by feebly-shining threads, the salient lines and angles 
of a great iron safe in one corner; and finally the gas just gleamed— 
twinkled furitively, like a magpie looking intoa marrow bone—upon. 
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the heap of jewellry collected upon the great slate-covered counter in 
Acon-Virlaz’s back shop. . 

The counter was covered with slate ; for, upon it Acon-Virlaz loved 
to chalk his calculations. It was ledger, day-book, and journal, all in 
one. The little curly headed Jew boy who was clerk, shopman, messen- 
ger, and assistant-measurer in the tailoring department of the establish- 
ment, would as soon have thought of eating roast sucking-pig beneath 
Acon-Virlez’s nose as of wiping, dusting, or, indeed, touching the sacred 
slate countr without special permission an@ authority fron Acon-Virlaz 
himself. 

By the way, it wasnot by that name that the jeweller and outfitter 
was known in Belleriport. He went by a simpler, homelier, shorter ap- 
pelation : Moses, Levy, Sheeny—what you will ; it does not much mat- 
ter which ; for most of the Hebrew nation have an inner name as well as 
an inner and richer life. . 

Acon-Virlaz was a little, plump, round, black-eyed, red-lipped, blue- 
bearded man. Age had begun to discount his head, and had given him 
sixty per cent of gray hairs. A-top he was bald, and wore a little skull- 
cap. He had large fat hands, all creased and tumbled, as if his skin were 
too large for him ; and, on one forefinger, he wore a great cornelian sig- 
net-ring, about which there were all sorts oflegends. Miriam, his daugh. 
ter said——but what have I to do with Miriam, his daugnter! She does 
not enter into this history at all. : , 

The evening pipe that Acon-Virlaz was smoking was very mild and 
soothing. The blue haze went curling softly upwards, and seemed to 
describe pleasant figures of £.s.d. asitascended. Through the grove, 
across the front shop, Acon-Virlaz could see little specks of gas from 
the lamps in the street ; could hear Barney, his little clerk and shop-boy, 
soft] whistling as he kept watch and ward upon the watches in the front 
window and the habiliments exposed for sale outside ; could hear the 
sounds of a fiddle from the Admiral Nelson next door, where the men- 
of-warsmen were dancing; could by a certain, pleasant, subtle smell 
from regions yet farther back, divine that Mrs. Virlaz (her father was a 
Bar-Galli, and worth hills of gold) was cooking something nice for 


supper. : 

Foon the pleasures of his pipe Acon-Virlaz turned to the pleasures of 
his jewellery. It lay there on the slate-covered counter, rich and rare. 
Big diamonds, rubies, opals, emeralds, sapphires, amethysts, topazes, tur- 
quoises, and pearls. By the jewels lay gold. Gold in massy chains, in 
mourning rings, in massy bracelets, in chased snuff-boxes—in gold snuff 
too—that isin dingy, dull dust from the Guinea coast; in flakes and 
mis-sbapen lumps from the mine ; in toy-watches, in brave chronometers, 
in lockets, vinagrettes, brooches, and such woman’s gear. The voice of 
the watches was dumb ; the little flasks were scentless ; but, how much 
beauty, life, strength, power, lay in these coloured baubles! Acon-Vir- 

i 


8 > 

Here, a little clock in the front shop, which nestled ordinarily in the 
midst of a wilderness of boots, and thought apparently a great deal more 
of itself than its size warranted, after a prodigious deal of running down, 
gasping, and clicking, struck nine. Acon-Virlaz laid down his pipe, 
and turning the gas a little higher, was about calling out to Mrs. Virlaz, 
that daughter of Bar-Galli (she was very stout, and fried fish in sky-blue 
satin,) to know what she bad got for supper, when a dark body became 
mistily apparent in the recesses of the grove of Guernsey shirts and sou’- 
westers, shutting out the view of the distant specks of gas in the street 
beyond. At the same time, a voice, that seemed to run upon a tramway, 
so smooth and sliding was it, said, three or four times over, “ How is to- 
night with you, Mr. Virlaz,—how is it with you this beautiful night? 
Aha?” 


The voice and the body belonged to a gentleman of Mr. Virlaz’s per- 
suasion, who was stout and large, and very elastic in limb, and very 
voluable in delivery, in the which there was, I may remark, a tendency 
to reiteration, and an oily softness (inducing an idea that the tramway I 
mentioned had been sedulously greased,) and a perceptible lisp. Mr. 
Virlaz’s friend rubbed his hands (likewise smooth and well greased) con- 
tinually. He was somewhat loosely jointed, which caused him to wag 
his head from side to side as he talked, after the fashion of an image ; 
and his face would have been a great deal handsomer if his complexion 
had not been quite so white and pasty, and his eyes not quite so pink, 
and both together not quite so like a suet pudding with two raisins in 
it. Mr. Virlaz’s friend’s name was Mr. Ben-Daoud, and he came from 
Westhampton, where he discounted bills and sold clocks. 

“Take a seat Ben,’ said the jeweller, when he had recognised his 
triend and shaken bands with him ; ‘‘ Mrs. V. will be n directly. All 
well at home? Take a pipe?” 

“TI will just sit down a little minute, and thank you, Mr. Virlaz,’’ Ben- 
Daoud answered volubly ; “ and all are well but little Zeeky, who has 
thrushes, and has swollen, the dear child, much since yeserday ; but beg 
Mrs. Virlaz not to disturb herself for me,—for I am not long here, and 
will not take a pipe, having a cold, and being about to go a long journey 
to-morrow. Aha!’ 

All this, Mr. Ben-Daoud said with the extreme volubility which I have 
noticed, and in the exact order in which bis words are set down, but 
without any vocal punctuation, There was considerable doubt among 
the people as to Mr. Ben-Daoud’s nationality. Some said that he came 
from Poland ; others, that he bailed from Frankfort-on-the-Maine ; some 
inclined to the belief that Arasterdam, in Holland, was bis natal place ; 
some, that Gibraltar had given him birth, or the still more distant land 
of Tangier. At all events, of whatsoever nation he was, or if not of any, 
he was for all Jewry, and knew the time of the day remarkably well. 
He bad been in the rabbit-skin line of business before he took to selling 
clocks, to which he added, when regiments were in garrison, at West- 
hampton, the art of discounting. 

“ Going on a journey, eh, Ben?’ asked Acon-Virlaz. ‘ Business ?”’ 

“Oh, business of course, Mr. Virlaz,” his friend replied. “ Always 
business. I have some little moneys to look up, and some little pur- 
chases to make, and, indeed, humbly wish to turn a little penny; for I 
have very many heavy calls to meet next month,—a little bill or two 

of mine you hold, by the way, among the rest, Mr. Virlaz.”’ 

“True,” the jeweller said, rather nervously, and putting his hand on 
@ great leathern portfolio in his breast pocket, in which he kept his ac- 
ceptances ; ‘and shall you be long gone, Mr. Daoud ?”’ 

his * Mr. Daoud,” following upon the former familiar “‘ Ben,” was 

said without sternness, but spoke the creditor awakened to his rights. It 
seemed to say, “ Smoke, drink, and be merry till your ‘ accepted payable 
at such a date’ comes due; but pay then, or I’ll sell you up like death.” 

“Mr. Ben-Daoud seemed to have an inkling of this; for, he wagged 
his head, rubbed his hands, and answered, more volubly than ever, “ Oh, 
as to that, Mr. Virlaz, dear sir, my journey is but of two days lasting. I 
shall be back the day after to-morrow, and with something noticeable in 
in the way ofdiamonds. Aha!” 

“ Diamonds!”’ exclaimed Acon-Virlaz, glancing towards the drawer 
where his jewels were; for you may be sure he had swept them all away 
into safety before his friend had completed his entrance. “ Diamonds! 
Where are you going for diamonds, Ben ?” 

“Why, to the great fair that is held to-morrow, Mr. Virlaz, as well 
you know.” 

“Fair, Ben? Is there any fair to-morrow near Belleriport ?”’ 

“ Why, bless my heart, Mr. Virlaz,”’ Ben-Daoud responded, holding up 
his fat hands ; ‘‘can it be that you, so respectable and noticeable a man 
among our people, don’t know that to-morrow is the great jewel fair 
that is held once in every hundred years, at which diamonds, rubies, and 
all other pretty stones are sold cheap—cheap as dirt, my dear—a hun- 
dred thousand guineas-worth for sixpence, one may say. Your grand- 
father must have been there, and well he made his market, you may be 
sure. Aha! Good man!” 

“I never heard of such a thing,” gasped Acon-Virlaz, perfectly amazed 
and bewildered. ‘‘ And what do you call this fair?” 

“ Why, Sky Fair! As well you should know, dear sir.”’ 

‘“‘ Sky Fair?” repeated the jeweller. 

“ Sky Fair,” answered Ben-Daoud. 

* But whereabouts is it ?” 

“ Come here,” the voluble man said. He took hold of Acon-Virlaz 
by the wrist, and led him through the grove of pea-coats into the front 
shop; through the front shop into the open street ; and then pointing 
upwards, he directed the gaze of the Jew to were, in the otherwise un- 
illumined sky, there was shining one solitary star. 

“Don’t it look pretty ?” he asked, sinking his voice into a confiden- 
tial whisper. ‘ Don’t it look like a diamond, and glitter and twinkle as 
if some of our people, the lapidaries in Amsterdam, had cut it into faces. 
That’s where Sky Fair is, Mr. Virlaz. Aha!” 

“ And you are going there to-morrow?” Acon-Virlaz asked, glancing 
uneasily at his companion. 

“ Of course I am,” Ben-Daoud replied, “ with my little bag of money 
to make my little purchases. And saving your presence, dear sir, I 
think you will be a great fool if you don’t come with me,and make some 
little parchases too. For, diamonds, Mr. Virlaz, are not so easily come 
by every day, as in Sky Fair; and a hundred years is a long time to 
wait before one can make another such bargain.’ 


“I'll come, Ben,” the jeweller cried, enthusiastically. “TI’ll come ; 





and if ever I can do you any little obligation in tle way of moneys, I 
will.” And he grasped the hand of Ben-Daoud, who sold clocks and 
discounted. 

“ Why, that’s right,” the other returned. “ And I’ll come for you at 
eight o’clock to-morrow, punctually ; so get your little bag of money 
and your nightcap and a comb ready.” 

But,” the jeweller asked, with one returning tinge of suspicion, ‘‘ how 
are we to get there, Ben?” 

“Oh,” replied Mr. Ben-Daoud, coolly, “we'll have ashay.” 

Sky Fair!—diamonds!—cheap bargains! Acon-Virlag could think of 
nothing else all the time of supper; which was something very nice in- 
deed in the fish way, and into the cooking of which oil entered largely. 
He was 80 pre-occupied, that Mrs. Virlaz, and Miriam his daughter, who 
had large eyes and a coral necklace (for week-days), were fain to ask 
him the cause thereof; and he, like a good and tender busband and 
father as he was (and as most Hebrews, to their credit, are), told them 
of Ben-Daoud’s marvellous story, and of his intended journey. 

The next morning, as the clock struck eight, the sound of wheels was 
heard before Acon-Virlaz’s door in the Common Hard of Bellesiport, 
and a handful of gravel was playfully thrown against the first-floor win- 
dow by the hands of Ben-Daoud of Westhampton. 

But it needed no gravel, no noise of wheels, no striking of clocks, to 
awaken Acon-Virlaz. He had been up and dressed since six o’clock ; 
and, leaving Mrs. Virlaz peacefully and soundly sleeping ; and hastily 
swallowing some hot coffee prepared by Barney the lad (to whom he 
issued strict injunctions concerning the conduct of the warehouse during 
the day) ; he descended into the street, and was affectionately hailed by 
his fellow voyager to Sky Fair. 

The seller of clocks sat in the “ shay” of which he had spoken to Acon- 
Virlaz. It was a dusky little concern, very loose on its springs, and 
worn and rusty in its gear. As to the animal that drew it, Mr. Ben- 
Daoud mentioned by the way that it was a discount pony ; baving been 
taken as an equivalent for cash in numberless bills negotiated in the 
Westhampton garrison, and had probably been worth, in his time, con- 
siderably more than his weight in gold. 

Said pony, if he was a rum’un to look at—which, indeed, he was, being 
very hairy where he should have been smooth, and having occasional 
bald places, as though he were in the habit of scratching himself with his 
hoofs—which hoofs, coupled with his whity-brown ankles, gave him the 
appearance of having indifferent bluchers and dirty white socks on—was 
a good ’un to go. So remarkably good was he in going, that he soon 
left behind the high street of Belleriport, where the shop-boys were 
sleepily taking down the shutters; where housemaids were painfully ela- 
borating the doorsteps with hearih-stones, to be soiled by the first visi- 
tors dirty boots (such is the way of the world) ; where the milkman was 
making his early morning calls, and the night policemen were going 
home from duty ; and the third lieutenant of the Blunderbore—who had 
been ashore on leave, and was a little shaken about the eyes still—was 
hastening to catch the *‘ beef boat” to convey him to his ship. Next, the 
town itself did the pony leave behind: the outskirts, the outlying villa- 
ges, thé ruined stocks and deserted pound, the Port-Admiral’s villa: all 
these he passed, running as fast as a constable, or a bill, until he got at 
last into a broad white road, which Acon-Virlaz never remembered to 
have seen before ; a road with a high hedge on either side, and to which 
there seemed to be no end. 

Mr. Ben-Daoud drove the pony in first-rate style. His head and the 
animal’s wagged in concert ; and the more he flourished his whip, the 
more the pony went ; and both seemed to like it. The great white road 
sent up no dust. It’s stones, if stones it had, never grated nor gave out 
a sound beneath the wheels of the “shay.” It was only very white and 
broad, and seemed to have no end. 

Not always white, however ; for, as they progressed, it turned in colour 
first milky-grey, then what schoolboys call, in connection with the fluid 
served out to them at breakfast time, sky-blue ; then a deep, vivid, ce- 
lestial blue. And the high hedge on either side melted by degrees into 
the same hue ; and Acon-Virlaz began to feel curiously feathery about 
the body, and breezy about the lungs. He caught hold of the edge of 
the “shay,” as though he were afraid of falling over. He shut his eyes 
from time to time, as though he were dizzy. He began to fancy that he 
was in the sky. 

“There is Sky Fair, Mr. Virlaz!’’ Ben-Daoud suddenly said, pointing 
a-head with his whip. 

At that moment, doubtless through the superior attractions of Sky 
Fair, the dusky “ shay’ became of so little account to Acon-Virlaz as to 
disappear entirely from his sight and mind, though he had left his night- 
cap and comb (his little bag of money was safe in his side-pocket, trust 
him), on the cushion. At the same moment it must have occurred tothe 
discount pony to put himself out at living in some very remote corner of 
creation, for, be vanished altogether too ; and Acon-Virlaz almost fancied 
that he saw the beast’s collar fall fifty thousand fathoms five, true as a 
plumb-line, into space ; and the reins, which but a moment before Ben- 
Daoud had held, flutter loosely away, like feathers. 

He found himself treading upon a hard, loose, gritty surface, which, on 
looking down, appeared like diamond-dust. 

“ Which it is,”” Mr. Ben-Daoud explained, when Acon-Virlaz timidly 
asked him. *‘‘ Cheap as dirt here! Capital place to bring your cast-iron 
razors to be sharpened, Mr. Virlaz.” 

The jeweller felt inclined for the moment, to resent this pleasantry as 
somewhat personal ; for, to say truth, the razors in which he dealt were 
not of the primest steel. 

There was a great light. The brightest sun-light that Acon-Virlaz 
had ever seen was but a poor farthing candle compared to this resplend- 
ency. There was a great gate through which they had to pass to the 
fair. The gate seemed to Acon-Virlaz as if all the jewellery and wrought 
gold in the world had been half-fused, half-welded together, into one 
monstrous arabesque or trellis-work. There was a little porter’s-lodge 
by the gate, and a cunning-looking little man by it, with a large bunch 
of keys at his girdle. The thing seemed impossible and ridiculous, yet 
Acon-Virlaz could not help fancying that he had seen the cunning little 
porter before, and, of all places in the world, in London, at the lock-up 
house in Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, kept by Mr. Mephibosheth, to 
— red-headed little turnkey, Benjy, he bore an extraordinary resem- 

ance. 

Who is to tell of the glories of Sky Fair? Who, indeed, unless he had 
a harp of gold strung with diamonds? Who is to tell of the long lines 
of dazzlingly white booths, hundreds, if not thousands, if not millions, of 
miles in extend, where jewels of surpassing size and purest water were 
sold by the peck, like peas ; by the pound, like spice nuts ; by the gallon, 
like table beer? Who is to tell of the swings, the round-abouts, the 
throwing of sticks, each stick surmounted by a diamund as big as an 
ostrich egg ; the live armadillos with their jewelled scales ; the scratch- 
ers, corruscating like meteors ; the gingerbread kings and queens ; the 
— fun of the fair, one dazzling, blinding, radiating mass of gold and 
gems 

It was not Acon-Virlaz who could tell much about these wondrcus 
things in after days ; for he was too occupied with his little bag of money, 
and his little fairings. Ben-Daoud had spoken the truth : diamonds were 
as cheap as dirt in Sky Fair. In an inconceivably short space of time, 
and by the expenditure of a few halfpence the jeweller had laid in a stock 
of precious stones. But, he was not satisfied with pockets-full, bags-full, 
hats-full, of unset, uncut gems. There were heaps of jewelled trinkets, 
chains, bracelets, rings, piled up for sale. He hankered after these. He 
bought heaps of golden rings. He decorated his wrists and ankles with 
bracelets and bangles enough for a Bayadere. He might have been a 
dog, for the collars round his neck. He might have been an Ambrose 
Gwynnett bung in chains, for the profusion of those ornaments in gold, 
with which he loaded himself. And then he went in for solid services of 
plate, and might have been a butler or a philanthropist, for the piles of 
ewers, salvers, candelabra, and goblets which he accumulated in his 
hands, under his arms, on his head. More gold! more jewels! More— 


more— 

Till a bell began to ring,—a loud, clanging, voiceful golden bell, car- 
ried by a shining bellman, and the clapper of which was one huge dia- 
mond. The thousands of people who, a moment before, had been pur- 
chasing jewels and gold, no sooner heard the bell than they began to 
scamper like mad towards the gate ; and, at the same time, Acon-Virlaz 
heard the bellman making proclamation that Sky Fair would close in 
ten minutes time, and that every man, woman, or child found within the 
precincts of the fair, were it only for the thousandth part of the tithe of a 
moment after the clock had struck Twelve, would be turned into stone 
for a hundred years. 

Till the men, women, and children from every nation under the sun 
(he had not observed them until now, so intent had he been on his pur- 
chases), came tearing past him; treading on his toes, bruising his ribs, 
jostling him, pushing him from side to side, screaming to him with 
curses to move on quicker, or to get out of the way. But, he could not 
move on quicker. His gold stuck to him. His jewels weighed him 
down. Invisible clogs seemed to attached themselves to his feet. He kept 


dropping his precious wares, and, for the life of him, could not refrain 
from stopping to pick them up ; in doing which he dropped more. 


Till Mr. Ben Daoud passed him with a girdle of big diamonds, tied 
round his waist in a blue bird’s-eye handkerchief, like a professional pe- 
destrian. 

Till the great bell from ringing intermittent peals kept up one con- 
tinuous clang. Till a clock above, like a catherine wheel, which Acon- 
Virlaz had not before noticed, began to let off rockets of minutes, Roman 
candles of seconds. ‘Till the bellman’s proclamation merged into one 
sustained roar of Oh yes! Ob yes! Till the red-headed gate-keeper, 
who was like Mr. Mephiboshetb’s turnkey, gave himself up to an unceas- 
ing scream of “ All out! All out!” whirling his keys above his head, so 
that they scattered sparks and flakes of fire all around. 

Till fifty thousand other bells began to clang, and fifty million other 
voices to scream. Till all at once there wassilence, and the clock began 
to strike slowly, sadly, One, two, three, four—to Twelve. 

Acon-Virlaz was within a few feet of the gate when the fatal clock 
began to strike. By a desperate effort he cast aside the lead of plate 
which impeded his movements, He tore off his diamond-laden coat ; he 
cast his waistcoat to the winds, and plunged madly into the throng that 
blocked up the entrance. , 

To find himself too late. The great gates closed with a heavy shock, 
and Acon-Virlaz reeled away from them in the rebound, bruised, bleed- 
ing, and despairing. He was too late. Sky Fair was closed, and he 
was to be turned into stone for a hundred years. ‘ 5 

The red-headed doorkeeper (who by the way squinted abominably) 
was leaning with his back to the gate, drumming with his keys on the 
bars. 

“ It’s a beautiful day to be indoors,” he said, consolingly. “ It’s bit- 
ter cold outside.” 

Acon-Virlaz shuddered. He felt his heart turning into stone within 
him. He fell on his knees before the red-headed doorkeeper; and with 
tears, sobs, groans, entreated him to open the gate. He offered him 
riches, he offered him the hand of Miriam his large-eyed daughter: all 
for one turn of the key in the lock of the gate of Sky Fair. ’ 

“ Can’t be done,”’ the doorkeeper remarked, shaking his head. “ Till 
Sky Fair opens again, you can’t be let out.” 

Again and again did the jeweller entreat, until he at last appeared to 
make an impression on the red-headed janitor. 

“ Well, I’ll tell you what I can do for you, old gentleman,” he said : 
I daren’t open the gate for py life ; but there’s a window in my lodge; ; 
and if you choose to take your chance of jumping out of it (it isn’t far to 
fall) you can.” 

Acon-Virlaz, uttering a confused medley of thanks, was about to rush 
into the lodge, when the gatekeeper laid his hand upon bis arm. 

“ By the way, mister,” he said, “ you may as well give me that big 
signet ring on your finger, asa token to remind you of all the fine things 
you promised me when I come your way.” ‘ ; 

The jeweller hastily plucked off the desired trinket, and gave it to his 
red-headed deliverer. Then, he darted into the narrow, dark porter’s 
lodge, overturned a round table, on which was the doorkeepor’s dinner 
(it smelt very much like liver and bacon), and clambered up to a very 
tall, narrow window. 

He leaned his hands on the sill, and thrusting his head out to see how 
far he bad to jump, descried, immediately, beneath bim the dusty shay, 
the discount pony, and Mr. Ben-Daoud with a lighted cigar in his mouth 
and the reins in Bis hand, just ready to start. 

“ Hold hard!’’ screamed Acon-Virlaz. ‘“‘ Hold hard? Ben, my dear 
friend, my old friend : hold bard, and take me in!” 

Mr. Ben-Daoud’s reply was concise but conclusive : 

“ Go to Bermondsey,” he said, and whipped his pony. — 

The miserable man groaned aloud in despair ; for the voice of the door 
keeper urged him to be quick about it, if he was going to jump ; and he 
felt, not only his heart, but his limbs, becoming cold and stony. 

Shutting his eyes and clenching his teeth, he jumped and fell, down, 
down into space. According to his own calculations, he must have 
fallen at least sixty thousand miles and for six months in succession ; but 
according to Mrs. Acon-Virlaz and Miriam his large-eyed daughter, he 


! only fell from his arm-chair into the fire-place, striking his head against 


the tongs as he fell ; having come home a little while before, with no 
such thing about him as his beautiful seal-ring ; and being slightly the 
worse for liquor, not to say drunk. 





ACRES OF EGGS. 
FROM “ THE FOREST EXILES,” BY CAPT. MAYNE RFID, 


The next evening our travellers encamped on a sandbar, or rather 4 
great bank of sand, that ran for miles along one side of the river. Of 
course they had nothing to hang their hammocks to; but that was a 
matter of no importance; for the sand was dry and soft, and of itself 
would make a comfortable bed, as pleasant to sleep on as a bair mat- 
tress. They only wanted wood enough to cook with and to keep up 
their fire during the night, so as to frighten off the wild beasts. 

This night they kept watch as usual, Leon (a boy) taking the first 
turn. In fact, they found that they must do so every night—as in each 
of the camps where they had slept some danger had threatened ; and 
they thonght it would be imprudent for all to go to sleep at the same 
time. The heaviest part of the sentinel’s duty tell to Guapo’s (an In- 
dian) share ; but Guapo had long accustomed himself to go without 
sleep, and did not mind it ; moreover Don Pablo took longer spells at 
the stern oar during the day, and allowed Guapo many a “cat nap.” 

Leon seated himself upon a pile of sand that he had gathered up, and 
did his best to keep awake; but in about an hour after the rest were 
asleep he felt very drowsy—-in fact, quite as much so as on the night of 
the adventure with the vampire. He used pretty much the same means 
to keep himself awake, but not with so good success; for on this occa- 
sion he fell into a nap that lasted nearly half an hour, and might have 
continued still longer had he not slid down the sand hill and tumbled 
over on his side. This awoke him ; and feeling vexed with himself, he 
rubbed his eyes as if he was going to puth them deeper into their sockets. 

When this operation was finished, he looked about to see if any crea- 
ture had ventured near. He first looked towards the woods—for of 
course that was the direction from which the tigers would come, and 
these were the only creatures he feared ; but he had scarcely turned 
himself when he perceived a pair of eyes glancing at him from the other 
side of the fire. Close to them another pair, then another and another ; 
until, having looked on every side, he saw himself surrounded by a com- 
plete circle of glancing eyes! It is true they were small ones, and some 
of the heads which he could see by the blaze were small. They were not 
jaguars, but they had an ugly look—they looked like the heads of ser- 
pents. Was it possible that a hundred serpents could have surrounded 
the camp? 

Brought suddenly to his feet, Leon stood for some moments uncertain 
how to act. He fully believed they were snakes—anacondas or water 
snakes, no doubt—that had just crept out of the river; and he felt that 
a@ movement on his part would bring on their united and simultaneous 
attack upon the sleeping party. Partly influenced by this fear, and 
again exhibiting that coolness and prudence which we have already no- 
ticed as a trait of his character, he remained for some moments silent 
and motionless. Having already risen to his feet, his eyes were now 
above the level of the blaze; and, as they got the sleep well scared out 
of them, he could see things more distinctly. He now saw that the 
snakelike heads were attached to large oval-shaped bodies, and that, be- 
sides the half hundred or so that had gathered around the fires, there 
were whole droves of the same upon the sandy beach beyond. The white 
surface was literally covered as far as he could see on all sides of him 
with black moving masses; and where the rays of the moon fell upon the 
beach there was a broad belt, that glistened and sparkled as though she 
shone upon pieces of glass kept constantly in motion! 

A singular sight it was, and to Leon, who had never beard of sach 
before, a most fearful one. For the life of him he could not make out 
what it all meant, or by what sort of odd creatures they were surrounded. 
He had but an indistinct view of them, but he could see that their bodies 
were not larger than those of a small sheep ; and from the way in which 
they glistened under the moon, he was sure they were water animals and 
had come out of the river. 

He did not stay to speculate any longer upon them. He resolved to 
wake Guapo ; but in doing so the whole party were aroused, and started 
to their feet in some alarm and confusion. The noise and movement 
had its effect on the nocturnal visitors ; for, before Leon could explain 
himself, those immediately around the fires, and for some distance be- 
yond, rushed to the edge, and were heard plunging by hundreds into the 
water. 

Guapo’s ear caught the sounds, and his eye, now ranging along the 
sandy shore, took in at a glance the whole thing. 

“* Carapas,”’ he said, laconically. 

“ Carapas?”’ inquired Leon. . ' 

“O!” said Don Pablo, who understood him. “Turtles, is it ?” 

“Yes, master,” replied Guapo. “This is, I suppose, one of their great 
hatching-places. They are going to lay their eggs somewhere in the 





sand above. They do so every year.” y 
There was no p Rap from the turtles, as Guapo assured everybody ; 
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but the fright bad chased away sleep, and they all lay awake for some 
time, listening to Guapo’s account of these singular creatures, which we 
shall translate into our own phraseology. 

These large turtles, which in other parts ef South America are called 
“ arraus,” or simply “ ngs oY assemble every year in large armies 
from all parts of the river. Each one of these armies chooses for itself a 
place to breed—some sandy island or great sand bank. This they ap- 
proach very cautiously, lying near it for some days, and reconnoitring it 
with only their heads above the water. They then crawl ashore at night 
in vast multitudes, just as the party saw them, and each turtle, with the 
strong, crooked claws of her hind feet; digs a hole for herselfin the sand. 
These holes are three feet in diameter and two deep. In this she de- 
pusits her eggs,—from seventy to one hundred and twenty of them,— 
each egg being white, hard shelled, and between the size of a pigeon’s 
and pullet’s. She then covers the whole with sand, levelling it over the 
top so that it may look like the rest of the surface, and so that the pre- 
cious treasure may not be found by vultures, jaguars, and other preda- 
tory creatures. When this is done the labour of the tartle is at aa end. 
The great army again betakes itself to the water, and scatters in every 
direction. The sua acting upon the hot sand, does the rest ; and in less 
than six weeks the young turtles, about an inch in diameter, crawl out 
of the sand and at once make for the water. They are afterwards seen 
in pools and lakes, where the water is shallow, far from the place where 
they bave been hatched ; and it is well known that the first years of their 
life are not spent in the bed of the greatriver. How they find these 
pools, or whether the mothers distinguish their own young and conduct 
them thither, as the crocodiles and alligators do, isa mystery. With 
these last the thing is more easy, as the crocodile mothers deposit 
their eggs in separate places, and each returns for her young when they 
are hatched, calls them by her voice, and guides them to the pool where 
they are to remain until partly grown. But among the thousands of lit- 
tle turtles hatched at one place and time, and that seek the water all 
together, how would it be possible for the turtle mother to distinguish 
her own young? Yet an old female turtle is frequently seen swimming 
about with as many as a hundred little ones after her. Now, are these 
her own young? or are they a collection picked up out of the general 
progeny? That is an undetermined question. It would seem im- 
possible that each turtle mother should know her own young ; yet amidet 
this apparent confusion there may be some maternal instinct that guides 
her to distinguish her own offspring from all the rest. Who can say? 

It is not often, however, that the turtle is permitted to have offspring 
at all. These creatures are annually robbed of their eggs in millions. 
They have many enemies, but man is the chief. Whena turtle hatchiog- 
ea is discovered, the Indians assemble, and, as soon as all the eggs 

ave been deposited, they uncover and collect them. They eat them ; 
but that is not the principal use to which they are put. It is for the 
making of oil, or “‘ tortoise butter,’ they are collected. The eggs are 
thrown into a large trough, or canoe, where they are broken up with a 
wooden spade and stirred about for a while. They then remain exposed 
to the sua until the oily part collects on the surface, which is then skim- 
med off and well boiled. The “ tortoise butter” is now made, and, after 
being poured into earthen jars, or bottles, (dotijas,) it is ready for mar- 
ket. The oil is clear, of a pale-yellow colour, and some regard it as 
equal to the best olive oil, both for lamps and for cooking. Sometimes, 
however, it has a putrid smell, because many of the eggs are already 
half hatched before the gathering takes place. 

What would be the result were these eggs not gathered by the Indians? 
Perhaps in the different rivers of South America more than a hundred 
millions of them are deposited every year. In the Orinoco alone, in 
three principal hatching-places, it has been calculated that at least 
thirty-three millions are annually destroyed for the making of tortoise 
butter. Fancy, then, one hundred millions of animals, each of which 
grows to the weight of fifty or sixty pounds, being produced every year, 
and then the increase in production which these would make if left to 
themselves! Why, the rivers would be crowded; and it would be true 
what old Father Gumilla once asserted, that “it would be as difficult to 
count the grains of sand on the shores of the Orinoco as to count the im- 
mense number of tortoises that inhabit its margins and waters. Were it 
not for the vast consumption of tortoises and their eggs, the river, de- 
spite its great magnitude, would be unnavigable ; for vessels would be 
ss y- by the enormous multitude of the tortoises.” 

ut Nature has provided against this ‘“ over-population” of the tur- 
tles by giving them a great many enemies. The jaguars, the ocelots, 
the crocodiles, the cranes, and the vultures all prey upon them; and 
perhaps if man were to leave them alone the result would be, not such 
a great increase in the number of the turtles, but that the creatures 
who prey upon them would come in for a larger share. 

The “ carapa,” or arrau turtle, is, when full grown, forty or fifty 
pounds in weight. It is of a dark-green colour above, and orange be- 
neath, with yellow feet. There are many other species of fresh-water 
turtles in the rivers of South America; but these breed separately, each 
female choosing her own place, and making her deposit alone. Indeed, 
some of the smaller species, as the “ terekay,”’ are more esteemed both 
for their flesh and eggs; but, as a large quantity of these eggs is never 
found together, they are not collected as an article of trade, but only to 
be roasted and eaten. The white does not coagulate in roasting or boil- 
ing, and only the yolk is eaten; but that is esteemed quite as palatable 
as the eggs of the common fowl. The flesh of all kinds is eaten by the 
Indians, who fry it in pots, and then pour it, with its own oil, into other 
vessels, and permit it tocool. When thus prepared, it will keep for a 
long time, and can be taken out when required for use. 

Most of the above particulars were communicated by Guapo ; and when 
he had finished talking all the others went to sleep, leaving Guapo to 
his midnight vigil. 


ENGLISH LETTER-WRITERS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Letter-writing has become an easy matter in modern days. We write 
because we have got something to say, feeling careless how it is said ; or 
we write to stop the mouth of a correspondent, and as we know he must 
swallow the sop we throw him, are not over nice about kneading it to 
his taste. But things were different in the days of our grandfathers. 
They wrote to do themselves credit, and to keep up their literary repu- 
tation. The good letter-writer had a distinct and recognised place in 
society as much as the good dancer or dresser. The perfect gentleman 
had to acquire an elegant style, which he must exhibit as a mark of his 
standing as he did his rapier and his well-trimmed wig. His mind had 
to wear a court-dress as wellas his body, and he would have as soon 
thought of seizing his sovereign by the hand as of presenting himself to 
@ correspondent without the epistolary bows and flourishes which good 
breeding demanded. Letter-writing was made an art; and the epistles 
of a great letter-writer of the last century had not a merely general and 
remote connection with his character and history, but served him asa 
field on which he might display and exercise his powers. To succeed in 
the literary effort was the primary object, and to please or inform the 
friend addressed was the subsidiary one. 

This art had a peculiar history of its own ; its course may be marked 
off into characteristic epochs ; it rose, grew, and faded away. Fully to 
trace this history would carry us far beyond the limits of our present pur- 
pose ; and we must content ourselves with noticing only one or two of 
the most eminent of those whose letters mark each of the different stages 
through which the art passed in England. Pope must necessarily begin 
the series : in his hands letter-writing was an instrument by which the 
writer strove to adopt and preserve the tone of an exclusive artificial so- 
ciety, a means of establishing a sort of freemasonry between those whom 
birth or the privileges of genius entitled to speak a peculiar kind of lan- 
guage denied to the vulgar. The literary man assumed in the days of 

Ope a new position, and Pope himself assumed it more completely than 
any of his cotemporaries. The man of genius asserted himself the equal 
of the man ofrank ; but he did so on the condition of adopting the manners 
and morals of his superior in worldly position. It thus became necessary, 
or at least natural, that acquaintances holding such a relation to each 
other should seek a mode of interchanging their thoughts that should 
bear a perpetual testimony and tribute to the excellencies appreciated in 
good society. And such a mode Pope introduced in the epistolary style 
he made current. With Pope we may couple Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu as a specimen of a writer whose letters exhibited the high-bred ease 
and wit that suggested a corresponding display in men of literary repu- 
tation. The art of letter-writing passed into a second stage when from 
this beginning epistolary graces came to be cultivated as a requisite for 
high standing among the upper classes of society. It grew to be a study 
with the most refined members of these classes how to say everything to 
their correspondents in the most pointed and elegant way. Of such 
writers we may take Horace Walpole and Lord Chesterfield as sufficient 
examples. Lastly, that which had been confined to the higher circles 
spread downwards, and all educated men imbibed something of the love, 





and in some measure used the style current in the world of fashion. Let- 
ter-writing then attained its hig 
hothouse character, 


It lost its forced and 


est perfection. 
The style 


and retained all its beauty and grace. 
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adopted was more elevated and sustained than would be employed & the 
present day ; but still it was perfectly easy, natural, and simple. Of the 
writers whose letters exhibited this perfection, Gray and Cowper are per- 
haps the most conspicuous. 

a the days of Queen Anne, the position of the leading wits, as men of 
literary pretensions were then termed, was a very remarkable one. The 
great fish were quite separated from the lesser ones, and the heroes of the 
Dunciad were forbidden even to swim in the same waters as their more 
successful rivals. Pope and Addison, Garth, Arbuthnot, Swift, Gay, 
Prior, and a few others stood at an elevation which raised them into the 
envied circles of the rich and powerful, and kept them at a safe distance 
from the ignobile vulgus. The courtiers of Charles and James, while 
indulging in the licence that showed at once the danger and the worth 
of the Puritanism to which it succeeded, needed some vent for the im- 
pulses of intellectual power. They found what they wanted io the drama, 
in light verses, in epigrams, and in the sallies of a lively repartee. The 
gaiety and the graces of Fra: ¢: were sedulously cultivated. But wit 
and dramatic talent cannot be always commanded even by the favourites 
ofacourt. The faculties of obscure auxiliaries must be called in aid, if 
the desired aim is to be attained, and thus a class of wits grew up whose 
claims were felt and acknowledge by the rulers of fashion. In France or 
in England, before the Civil Wars, these allies might have been condemned 
to be the very humble servants of the men they stimulated, amused, or 
enlightened. But the clown and the noble had been brought together +oo 
closely in that great collision to permit Englishmen, at the head of any 
class so important as the literary, to be thereafter the abject dependents 
of the great. Something of the spirit of liberty imperceptibly pervaded 
all the relations of society. Gradually a kind of coalition was formed, 
and the result in its perfect form was seen in the days of Pope, to whose 
exertions it was indeed greatly owing. The literary class sent a few 
representatives into the aseembly of the beau monde, but the repre- 
sentatives when elected, or rather promoted, were cut off from the body 
to which they belonged. They had too to conform to the standard, to adopt 
the language, and breathe the sentiments of thecircle to which they were 
raised. Being men of genius, they of course themselves affected in turn 
those who thus coloured their own minds and expressions; but certainly 
the influence of society on literature in the early part of the eighteenth 
century is more observable than the influence of literature on society ; 
and it is more observable in Pope than ia any other writer. 

We have already said that Pope used the art of letter-writing asa 
powerful engine in binding together this intercourse between the gifted 
and the great ; and in proportion as he thinks the full force of this engine 
ought to be brought into play does he aim at the greater artistic excel- 
lence in his letters. It is true that what is meant to be moat excellent is 
often less so than that which is more simple and unpremeditated. But 
the presence of the effort is very apparent, according as the demand for 
it is greater, and we may trace in Pope’s letters three distinct styles, or 
rather three distinct points to which the style is wound up. The lowest 
is that in which he writes to ordinary acquaintances, on business, and for 
a direct purpose. There is of course nothing remarkable in such of his 
letters couched in this style as have been preserved. The wording has 
the neatness of a practised pen, but that is all. We need take no further 
notice of it. But two styles remain; in the one, the inferior, he does 
justice to himself and his pretensions when writing to those of his own class, 
to the great wits of his acquaintance, ard to those in the world of fashion 
with whom he was on to familiar a footing to talk long in his supreme 
and Olympian mode. This mode was reserved for very great people, 
for ladies of rank, and for what may be termed “ show-letters,”’ letters, 
that is, which were written on a theme or particular subject, and with 
great care and study, and which were evidently intended to be passed 
from hand to hand through a large circle of admirers. We will bestow 
a little attention on each of these styles separately, beginning with the 
last. 

It places us at an immeasurable distance from the letter-writers of the 
last century, to know that they wrote rough copies of their letters. When 
we oper a well-edited volume of Pope’s Correspondence, we find append- 
ed as a running commentary the first draft of the composition. Words 
were inserted or erased, sentences compressed or expanded, the lima labor 
was as severe, as when a poem or an ode was to be polished. If this toil 
had been a sacrifice on the altar of friendship, the offering would have 
been one unrivalled since the days of Pylades and Orestes. But it was 
nothing of the sort. It was a sacrifice of the kind made by Court beauties 
in the days when they would sit for hours with their hair built into 
pyramids, waiting till night brought the season of display. It was a 
means to a great end, a means of astonishing and delighting others, and 
of gratifying the author’s vanity, a means, too, we ought in justice to add, 
of satisfying his own artistic fastidiousness. Pope bestowed this kind of 
compliment more freelyon Lady Mary Wortley Montagu than on any 
other of his correspondents. She had every claim upon his epistolary 
powers. She was the daughter of a duke; was a beauty, a wit, an ex- 
cellent letter-writer herself, and the object of that vague kind of devotion 
on the part of Pope, which is frequently excited towards a person of dif- 
ferent sex and rank by a community of tastes and studies. To her there- 
fore he always writes his best. He never starts the subjects which he in- 
tends to make the groundwork of his letter without the most carefully 
turned-flourishes and preludes. 

Pope’e show-letters were modelled on the writings of Addison in the 
Spectator. He did not contribute to a periodical collection printed 
and laid before the public, but he had private correspondents who were 
very happy to receive descriptions and essays such as those which have 
made Addison immortal, and were sure to let others enjoy the pleasure they 
themselves received. Elaborate and careful sketches of great houses and 
country residences were the specimens which Pope most delighted to give 
of his power to walk in the path of Addison. Sometimes the whole in- 
terest is intended to be centered in the fidelity, minuteness, and liveliness 
of delineations ; sometimes little touches of Addisonian humour, irony, 
and satire are added. The Duke of Buckingham, to take a conspicuous 
instance, had sent Pope a longwinded account of Buckingham House ; 
and Pope, in return, gave a picture of a house where he tells the Duke 
he was then living, but which the critics rightly conjecture to have ex- 
isted only in hisown mind. He diverts himself with the ingenuity of 
construction which had built up such beautiful edifices in the Spectator. 
Everything is touched so as to be seemingly consistent, and yet the re- 
sult of a scarcely concealed whim. 


You must excuse me (he begins) if I say nothing of the front ; indeed I do 
not know which itis. A stranger would be grievously disappointed who en- 
deavoured to get into this house the right way. One would reasonably expect 
after the entry through the porch to be let into the hall ; alas! nothing less! 
you find yourself in an office. From the parlour you think to step into the 
drawing-room, but upon opening the iron-nailed door you are convinced by a 
flight of birds about your ears, and a cloud of dust in your eyes, that it is the 
pigeon-house. If you come into the chapel, you find its altars, like those of 
the ancients, continually smoking, but it is with the steam of the adjoining 
kitchen. 


And the description of every part of the house is given in the same 
style, and is crowned with the portrait of an old steward, who is in fact 
the very counterpart of an old steward painted by Addison, and we might 
fancy we had the Spectator in our hands as we read that— 


He entertained us as we passed from room to room with several relations of 
the family, but his observations were particularly curious when we came to the 
cellar ; he informed us where stood the triple row of butts of sack, and where 
were ranged the bottles of Tent for toasts in the morning ; then, stepping toa 
corner, he tugged out the tattered ‘fragments of an unframed picture, ‘‘ This,” 
says he, with tears, ‘‘ was poor Sir Thomas, once master of all this drink.’’ 
When Pope descended to the regions of ordinary letter-writing, and 
addressed his brother wits in the terms of familiar intercourse, he 
naturally adopted a style much more simple and unaffected, and one 
that, in our opinion, is a far better specimen of his skill. Still the habit 
and love of seeming elegant, polished, and refined could not forsake him ; 
and although he felt himself at ease and urconstrained, yet he had his 
literary reputation to maintain among those who were his most discern- 
ing and critical admirers. If we compare Swift’s letters with his, 
we cannot but be struck with the differences of thought, manners, and 
mode of living they betray. Swift writes in a vigorous, manly, and rather 
caustic style, while Pope cannot feel quite comfortable without one or 
two fine sentences at the beginning, a few sentences of telling description, 
and a due proportion of general remarks, mildly hinting the depravity of 
the world, and illustrating the calm and serene philosophy of the writer 
himeelf. The letters of Pope and Swift were published in their lifetime, 
certainly against the inclination of Swift, but perhaps not contrary to 
the real wishes of Pope. Not that Pope consciously wrote for posterity 
and the public. He would have taken as much pains to maintain what 
he thought his proper position in the eyes of Swift, as to be studied a 
hundred years afterwards as a model letter-writer. But he was not a 
man ever really to dislike publicity, where he could be as sure that the 
public would not find him off his guard as in his letters to his distin- 
guished friends. These letters abound with the fruits of his painstaking 
vigilance, and are replete with passages which, even detached from their 





context, and brought forward as unconnected quotations, must be allowed 
to contain much that is graceful and charming. 





Lady Mary Wortley Montagu hms left behind her a collection of let- 
ters too remarkable for exeellences of the most varied kind to allow us 
to pass her over in silence. Yet many of her letters have so unstudied 
and uopremeditated an air, and seem to shine, not from the care that hag 
been bestowed upon them, but because they have emanated from a t 
and humourous mind, that it may seem unnatural to treat her as belon 
ing to, and representing an epoch when letter-writing was an art. A 
closer examination of her correspondence will however considerably mo- 


dify the impression which a first conveys. The writer is almost 
violent in her denunciations of the smooth and florid stylg pf Pope and 
Bolingbroke ; but she very carefully cultivates the style%s w she 


herself gives the preference, and even hints that she moulds it on that of 
Addison. In her letters to her daughter, the Countess of Bute, she epeaks 
much more freely of herself and of her own opinions and tastes than in 
the letters she addressed to her friends ; and when she is writing to her 
daughter, and the subject of her letteris, as is very often the case, the 
education of her grand-daughters, she honcstly discloses the pains she had 
herself taken to gain the pen of aready writer. 

It is often the surest method of estimating taste to notice antipathies, 
especially where we find a strong judgment pronounced against so 
thing which beforehand we should have thought would bé as probably 
liked as disliked. After her quarrel with Pope, Lady Mary was most 
severe in her criticisms on the wits. She was affronted at their arro- 
gance, and refused to accede to the standard of merit they upheld. “Well- 
turned periods,” she says, “or smooth lines, are not the perfection of 
either prose or verse ; they may serve to adorn, but can never stand in 
in the place of good sense.”’ And laughing at the way in which Pope 
and his friends played into each other’s bands, she remarks that the con- 
federacy of Bolingbroke with Swift and Pope puts ber in micd of that 
of Bessus and his swordsmen in the King and no King. who endeavour- 
ed to support themselves by giving certificates of each other's merit. 
“ Pope,” she continues, “has triumphantly declared that they may do 
and say whatever silly things they please, they will still be the greatest 
geniuses nature ever exhibited.” There was undoubtedly something of 
pique in her sentiments on the subject, and she was a good hater, and, 
hating the wits for Pope’s sake, loved to sting them when she could. 
There was also a feeling of apprehension not unnatural to one born 
within an exclusive circle, lest the barrier of that circle should give way 
if the intrusion of literary eminence were permitted. ‘It is sles, , 
she tells her daughter, “ to consider that, had it not been for the good 
nature of those very mortals they contemn, these two superior beings 
(Pope and Swift) were entitled by their birth and hereditary fortune to 
be only a couple of link-boys.”” But we must also add that, though she 
derived more than she was pleased to own from the men she thus sneer- 
ed at, she was perfectly right in protesting against the enervating infla- 
ence of Pope and Bolingbroke upon those who used their style as a 
means not of conveying thought, but of concealing the absence of it. 
“ Smooth lines,”’ she protests, jn indignation at the court paid by Lord 
Orrery to Pope’s circle, “‘ have as much influence over some people as 
the authority of the church in those countries where it can not only ex- 
cuse, but sanctify any absurdity or villany whatever.” 

Lady Mary was equally determined in ber disapproval of another mo- 
del of easy writing, and one whose charms have hitherto defied time and 
a complete change of manners and tastes. She could not endure Madame 
de Sevigné. She even carries her adverse opirion so far as to assert that 
Madame de Sevigné only gives, in a lively manner and fashionable phra- 
ses, ‘‘ mean sentiments, vulgar prejudices, and endless repetitions; some- 
times the tittle-tattle of a fine lady, sometimes that of an old nurse, al- 
ways tittle-tattle, yet well gilt over by airy expressions and a glowing 
style. She seems to have been insensible to that which constitutes the 
great fascination of Madame de Sevigné’s letters, the faithfulness and 
simplicity, and at the same time the truth with which home scenes are 
painted, and the manner in which the reader is transported to the in- 
terior life of a family, and made as it were an inmate of the house. Lady 
Mary treated this as a violation of the rules of good taste; there was 
not sufficient reserve, sufficient-consciousness of the necessity so often 
felt and acted on in society, of preserving a distance even between those 
most intimately connected. There was a want of force in the artless 
communications of the French lady, and she felt a desire for something 
of the vigour and point that characterised her own mode of arias 

We may gather then that it was Lady Mary’s aim to escape, in her 
letters, equally from all that was conventional and artificial as from 
what she thought paltry and twaddling minuteness; and her genius and 
assiduity enabled her to attain a style which leaves us hardly anything 
to wish for. She makes the communication of facts personal to herself, 
and yet of a_general interest, the groundwork of her writing. By Some 
so she gained a great aid towards preserving herself from the labour 
nothings thet disfigure the lettersof Pope ; and the varied course of her 
life supplied her with a suecession of personal adventures, the recital of 
which gave ample scope for her powers of lively narration. She in- 
tersperses remarks abounding in sterling good sense, and allusions to in- 
dividuals always pointed and sometimes severe. The only defect that we 
have to notice is a certain hardness and dryness of thought and feeling, 
though never of language. Even in the first letters she wrote on her way 
to Constantinople, when her marriage was still a recent event, we feel 
that, exquisite as is both the matter and the manner, there is something 
which betrays the coolness and waywardness of disposition that led her 
to separate from der husband and her daughter, and spend the last twenty 
years of her life in the solitude of an Italian villa. But her letters are 
so perfect, they are so shrewd, so easy, so entertaining and graceful, that 
it seems almost captious to find fault with anything in them; and it is 
not only the grea: success which she attained in letter-writing, but the 
position she holds in the series of great letter-writers, that deserves to be 
remarked. On the one hand she acted as a stimulant, asa check, and,, 
to some extent, an example to those in the literary world with whom 
she corresponded. Pope, for instance, wrote what he considered his very 
best for her ; and she elicited all that he was capable of in the particular 
line he considered most excellent. On the other hand, she contributed 
largely to diffuse through the aristocratic circles the notion that elegance 
in letter-writing was a desirable accomplishment. She may thus be look- 
ed on as the precursor of those who represent the next great stage of the 
art of letter-writing when it became the study, and received the impres- 
sion, of the exclusive circles. We must say before parting from her that 
she far outshone, in our opinion, those whom she thus preceded, and that 
neither Horace Walpole nor Lord Chesterfield ever produced a letter to 
o Comaees with the best of those which she sent from Constantinople 
and Italy. 

Horace Walpole has, perhaps, a greater name asa letter-writer than 
any other Englishman. His letters are a valuable source of historical 
information for a time with respect to which information is scanty ; and 
their liveliness, their poiat, wit, malice, gossip, and store of anecdote mak- 
ing them pleasant reading for those who have not relish for history. His 
wit does not seek to conceal itself, or if it throws a veil over the means 
employed, it affects no disguise as to the end desired. He laid himself out 
honestly, indefatigably, and openly to be the letter-writer of hisday. He 
has no real self to which he he need pay the tribute of occasional recog- 
nition beneath the self which he paraded in court dress before the world. 
Pope and he botk wrote letters as a serious business, in the effective dis- 
charge of which their reputationwas involved; but they viewed their 
business in a very different light. Pope, as we have said, sought to es- 
tablish a neutral ground on which the man of letters and the man of 
fashion might meet. Horace Walpole aimed only at delighting, amus- 
ing, and satisfying the portion of the fashionable world with which 
he was acquainted. He writes from within the circle which bounds his 
ambition. He perceived that a style of composition which should 
be on paper what the conversation of their circle was, if taken at its 
best, in spoken words, would be closely akin to tle aspirations of 
those with whom he lived, and whom he sought most anxiously to 
please. Letter-writing in his hands was the written voice of the gay 
world, and of the most educated and witty of its members. He embraced 
all that world approved, and nothing itshunned. He did not, like Pope, 
ask it to make concessions ; he did not employ its polished language to 
express independent thought, keen observation, and original reflection, 
like Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. He wished to think as his world 
thought, to write as it wrote, but to give his thoughts a scope, and his 
language a grace which that world could permit and appreciate. He 
felt that he could make a new toy for his playmates, and he knew how 
society pets and rewards its toymakers ; and to make the pretty gilded 
structure he racked a fertile brain, and laboured long and hard. He 
made foul copies of his gossiping letters, he studied the French models, 
he collected stories, he stored up bon mots, he noted the whims, he trea- 
sured the oddities, and made a harvest of the follies of his contemporaries. 

That his success was great no one can pretend to deny. Looking at 
the art of letter-writing from the point of view from which he regarded 
it, we must pronounce his letters masterpieces of skill and ingenuity. 
But we suspect that few readers could sincerely avow that they have 
not found them wearisome. We have the sensation after reading a few 
dozen pages as if we had been at a ball all night and were not allowed 
to go home to bed. Allis unimpeachable in its elegance, gaiety, and 
effectiveness. But the music will keep jingling in our ears, and the 
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lamps glaring in our eyes, when we long for a backroom and arusblight. | 
1 frritiog that is produced and adapted for a small and exclusive cir- 
4. however it may dazzle and fascinate, must eventually tire us. There 
is nothing to like, and, apart from his skill in reflecting the feelings and | 
wishes of his associates, nothing to admire ia Horace Walpole. He had | 
not even a genuine love of good company, and an unaffected delight in | 
the pleasures of society. He was but the caterer for the tastes of those | 
whom he thought it worth his while to please; and having provided a 
great variety of smart sentences and eg oy stories, and having served 
them up with much taste and discretion, he sends in his little account, 
and expects immediate payment in flattery and social applause. 
Examples serve but very feebly to illustrate bis peculiar manner, as it 
is by a combination of little things well put together, and not by the ex- 
cellence of detached passages, that his letters impress us. He dovetails 
his mosaic so skilfully, that we are struck with admiration at the work 
when completed, but each component fragment is nearly worthless by 
itself. AJl that we can arrive at by the most careful examination of his 
style, is the more accurate perception of the labour and the success with 
which he aimed at writing as fine folks talk. It is true that French let- 
ter-writing has so far furnished him with an example, that his style has 
in some measure the appearance of being borrowed and not original. 
But he borrowed because what he thus acquired was the most ready aid 
he could have in the task he set himself. Paris gave the laws of society 
+o the circle in which be moved, and he was too wise to neglect the ob- 
vious aid to be derived from cultivating the acquaintance of the law- 
iver, but it is exaggeration to speak of him as a copyist. He did but 
ithfully reflect the current language, manners, and thoughts of a soci- 
ety which was coloured by the influence ofa near neighbour, and if he 
had not been the favourite of Madame du Deffand, and an ardent reader 
of French literature, he would not have been an adequate exponent of Eo- 
glish society in the circles of the beau monde, He never was, and never 
wished to be, an exponent of English society at large. The society which 
inc]uded all the educated, the wealthy, and the noble, society in its wider 
sense, the society of Chatham, of Lord Chesterfield, Joknson, Churchill, 
of the better bishops, and of the country gentlemen who could write and 
read and keep sober once or twice a week, this society was caviare 
to the dapper little antiquarian of Twickenham, who had, however, sense 
enough to feel there was something in the world above him, though he 
had vanity enough to believe there was a greaf deal beneath him. He 
was the Hierophant of the few, the spokesman of the initiated, and es 
chewed all who spoke the vulgar tongue, and who had other interests 
and acquaintances than his own.—( 7’ be concluded next Saturday. ) 





THE HEAD OF THE HOUSE OF ROMANOFF. 


Nicholas was twenty-nine years of age when he came to the throne. 
Born the year of Catherine’s death, he had been educated under the eye 
of his excellent mother, the Empress Marie, from whom he had derived 
sound religious instruction and bigh moral principle. Childhood had 
vei'ed from him the awful tragedy which closed his father’s life, and the 

at wars which terminated with the burning of the Kremlin. Warned 
by the example of his brothers, his marriage hud been delayed till he at- 
tained his majority, when he was united to Louise Charlotte, daughter of 
Frederic William III. of Prussia, a lady whose amiable character and 
fond affection have never been questioned. From the period of his mar- 
riage till bis accession he bad, like all members of the royal family, de- 
voted himself to military studies. He lived retired, and spent most of 
his time in the barracks. It does not appear that he derived much fruit 
from his perseverance. He never was a good general, and frequently 
displayed such want of skill as te expose him to the ridicule of ais offi- 
cers. If we are to believe the works of some of his countrymen, he near- 
ly contrived to frustrate the succe-s of his own army in 1828, by his ill- 
judged interference and injudicious manceuvres. Of the science of go- 
vernment and politics he knew still less. He had, however, great energy, 
vigorous purpose, and, at first, a firm desire to do well. 

The very day of his accession, the most formidable revolt that Russia 
had known since the days of Michael Romanoff, broke out in the capital. 
It was not formidable by its strength or the skill by which it was marked : 
a couple of thousand officers and men of intellect composed its entire 
force, and their plans were woefully defective. But it differed from all 
former insurrections in its principle. They bad been family quarrels for 
power, court intrigues, outbursts of insubordination among the soldiery— 
this was the first direct blow struck for popular rights. The aim of Ry- 
léief in the north, and Pestel in the south, was to supersede the auto- 
cracy of the Czars by a constitutional monarchy. They wanted freedom for 
themselves and their fellow-countrymen; and though they foresaw that the 
struggle might involve the death of the Czar, this they regarded as a mere 
incidental consequence, and not the main object of their movement. ‘They 
would have accepted even Constantine, had he offered thém constitu- 
tional guarantees for their natural sights. An insurrection on this 
ground was a new and a startling event for Russia. 

On the 25th of December, the oath was to be administered to the regi- 
ments. Instead of swearing, several abandoned their barracks and 
marched to the great square in St. Petersburg on which the statue of 
Peter the Great rests, shouting, Hurrah for Constantine! They might as 
well have shouted, Hurrah for the Pope! so far as their purpose went— 
bat all insurgents must have a rallying cry. Confiding his son to a loyal 
Finnish regiment, Nicholas took the command of a few trusty battalions, 
and advanced against the rebels. He tried again and again to divert 
them from their purpose ; but failing, resorted at last, at nightfall, to the 
final expedient of grape. They were incapable of resisting, and in an 
hour after the first cannon shot, the streets were cleared, and the rebel- 
lion was quelled. Ryléief and several other leaders were taken, together 
with Pestel, whose movements in the south were anticipated. These two 
eminent men—the one, a stern republican of the old Roman school, 
whose soul knew no swerving from the direct line of principle, and who 
thought of nothing but freeing bis country—the other, a chivalrous 

oung officer, full of nobility, eloquence, and fire—were hanged, with 

ree others on the borders of the Neva. After the drop had fallen, three 
of the ropes broke, and the bodies of the condemned fell heavily into the 
grave already dug at their feet. “Cursed country,” exclaimed Ry|léief, 
“where people can neither conspire, nor judge, nor hang!” Disabled 
by their fall, they were carried once more to the scaffold, and the gray 
dawn saw their bodies stiffened in death. Several other conspirators 
were sent to Siberia. 

An ominous beginning for a reign. It had afforded Nicholas an op- 
portunity for the display of personal courage ; other qualities are now 
requirel of him. Like Alexander’s, bis early reign promised great things. 
He gained popularity by associating freely with his subjects, and in- 
teresting himself in their welfare. He cut down the expenses of the 
Court, and thus relieved the tax-payers. He undertook to reform every 
department of the government, and displayed untiring activity in the 
public business. His frame showed signs of the excessive labour he im- 
posed on himself; his wife constantly pleaded with him for some relax- 
ation from his toils. Where he could detect corruption, he punished it 
severely. Thus for a year or two he did well. 

Soon, however, he strack upon the rock on which his brother had 
foundered. Insatiable ambition, traditional thirst for conquest, hurried 
him into ware. The taxes rose again. Discontent revived. Secret so- 
cieties were formed. Insurrections broke outin various provinces. The 
old argument—grape—was brought to bear, and the poor peasants, who 
had rebelled because they would not starve, were shot because they could 
not pay. No one knows the history of these troubles. The truth is 
contraband in Russia : we must wait for years before they who saw those 
deeds will dare to tell them. 

Then Poland, crushed under the iron heel of Constantine, made a feeble 
effort to rear its head. The club of Nicholas battered it to the earth. 
Effectually to prevent future complaints, whole provinces were depopu- 
lated. Men were shot in scores. Women—nuns—were imprisoned, 
scourged, and tortured for years, till, out of two large convents, only one 
poor, emaciated, crippled creature escaped to reveal the history. 

The retrograde movement was in fall vigour. Secret police—the con- 
stant weapon of despotism—swarmed in the cities. In his anxiety to 
keep down the people, Nicholas lost sight of the villanies of the func- 
tionaries ; corruption wasnever more universal. Restraints were placed 
on foreign travel ; and Russian subjects were forbidden to publish any 
thing abroad. Fresh levies swelled the army to a monstrous extent. 
With a revenue not exceeding $100,000,000, one million of men were un- 
der arms. How any thing was left for those who were not soldiers is a 
mystery. It is almost a wonder how the judges and other public func- 
tionaries can contrive to steal as they do. Knowledge was proscribed. 
In the quaint words of a verse quoted by a recent writer : 

“* He said to the mind, 
Go into darkness ! 
And signed it; 

Be it so! 
Czar Nikolai.” 

But in trath he could no less. There is no compromise possibto be- 

tween despotism and intelligence. Nicholas had to choose between 


throne. He chose the former. The domestic virtues which bave marked | 
the whole of bis career show that he is not a bad man, as Paul and the 
Peters were. He loves bis wife and his children, and leads a moral life. 
His immense labours for the codification of the Russian laws, proved 
that he desired the good of his country. Even bis implacable and cruel 
resentment at the delinquencies of corrupt officers, argues a sincere in- 
terest in the popular welfare. 

Liberality in an autocrat is 9 mistake. Alexander found it so; and 
so has Nicholas. He must be a vindictive. remorseless tyrant, filled with 
a deadly enmity to every thing that is noble, or good, or truly great in 
man ; or he must cease to be an Emperor at all.—From “ Personal 
Memoirs of the House of Romanoff,” in Harper’s Magazine. 





GENERAL BOUNCE; 
OR, THE LADY AND THE LOCUSTS. 


CHAPTER XX.—HOSPITAL, 


Down amongst the Dead Men—Charlie’s Preserver—a Sick Man’s 
Visions—Mental Prostration—the Dying Man's Guests—Dis- 
charged without a Pension—Leaden Hours— How's the Patient ?— 
Welcome, Frank— Homeward bound. 


We left “Cousin Charlie,’ some chapters back, in a sufficiently un- 
pleasant predicament. His arm broken by a bullet,a Kaffir’s assegai 
through his shoulder, stunned, moreover, by a crashing blow from the 
butt-end of a musket (Birmingham made, and sold in the gross at nine- 
teen shillings a-piece), not to mention a roll of some fifty feet down an 
almost perpendicular ravine, the boy lay senseless, and to all appear- 
ance dead. The tide of war rolled far away from the kloof that bad 
been defended so fiercely, and won with such loss of life, and ere the 
young Lancer had recovered his senses, an outlying band of the enemy 
driven from their fastnesses far on the right, wound stealthily through 
this very ravine in full retreat. Fortunately, they had that day got 
such a taste of English discipline, as made them loth to improve any fur- 
ther acquaintance with “ Brown Bess,” and although they stripped the 
lad from head to foot, believing him to be stone-dead, they bad no time 
to stay and practise those horrid mutilations with which these demons 
signalize their triumph over a fallen foe. Not a shred of clothing how- 
ever, did they leave on the body ; even his boots, the most useless articles 
conceivable to a Kaffir, were carried off as the spoils of war. For aught 
we know, to this day, Charlie’s smart jacket forms the ceremonial dress 
of some burly chief. Very tight, and worn with long black legs, au na- 
turel, it is, doubtless, a most imposing costume. Be that how it may, 
the white man was left naked, and weltering in his wounds, whilst the 
routed party, who had wasted but little time in stripping him, made the 
best of their way to a more respectful distance from the British posts. 
Charlie never stirred for hours. The moon rose, and bathed in her 
cold light the crisp, ragged scenery and the ghastly accessories of that 
fatal glen. Here, a stunted, jagged bush threw its smoke-blackened 
twigs athwart the clear night-sky, and beneath it, bleached by the moon- 
light, lay some grinning corpse, that had dragged itself there to die, 
whilst a clean musket-barrel, shining in those pale beams, showed it had 
been a British soldier when morning dawned. There, hurled in a fan- 
tastic heap, lay the swarthy bodies of some half-dozen Kaffirs, one ba- 
lanced on the verge of a blank, bare cliff, his arms and head dangling, 
limp and helpless, over the brink—his comrades piled above him, as 
they fell in their desperate efforts to escape. Yonder, where the moon- 
beams glimmered through the twinkling foliage, frosting the leaves with 
silver, and shedding peace and beauty over the unholy scene, a Fingoe 
auxiliary stirred and groaned in his last mortal agony, his dusky skin 
welling forth its very life-drops on the trampled sward. Shout, and 
curse, and clanging blow, all the riot and confusion of the strife had long 
since died away. The writhing Fingoe groaned out his soul with a last 
gasping sigh, and, save for the short yelp of a famished jackal in the ad- 
joining thicket, silence slept upon the glen, and Night shared with 
Death her dominion over that blood-stained, devastated spot. Charlie 
came to himself—not that he knew where he lay, or was conscious of 
aught save a numbed sense of pain, and a confused, stupefied idea, first 
that he was in bed, then that he was on the deck of a ship, heaving and 
plunging over the rolling waters. As sensation gradually returned, an 
intolerable thirst, so fierce as to amount to positive agony, began to 
rage in his dry, choking throat ; then, with that unaccountable instinct 
to rise which is the first impulse of a man who is knocked down, he 
made a sort of abortive, staggeriag effort to get to his feet, it is needless 
to say, in vain. The blood welled freshly from his wounds—the branches 


ebbing tide, little by little gained greund and footing, and inch by inch, 
as it were, reached the shore. 

As consciousness returned with returning strength, memory began to 
unravel its tangled skein of dim fantastic recollections, and by — 
the march, the engagement, the last brilliant charge, separated m- 
selves from the ghastly moonlit glen, the dark phantom-shape that had 
saved him, the strange huts of the savages, and, above all, those excruci- 
ating sufferings in that jolting waggon. But with convalescence came 
the weary longing to be well, the restlessness of protracted confinement, 
the loathing of those tedious, monotonous days—tbeir only event that un- 
varying meal—their only amusement to gaze upon the sunlight bright- 
ening that whitewashed wall. How Charlie pined to feel the free, fresh 
breeze of out-of-doors ; how horse and hound, and field-day, the boundin 
charger, the jovial march, the cheerful mess, seemed to mock him wit 
their phantom-like delights, as his body lay pinioned and helpless on that 
loathed couch, and his mind went soaring away in vision after vision of 
waving woods, and rugged hills, and, above all, the glorious summer air, 
that he would fain have bathed in, like a lark, have drank into his very 
being as the true elizir vite. 

Of serious thoughts as to his late proximity to another world, of grati- 
tude for his narrow escape from death, we fear we must confess our pa- 
tient wasaltogether innocent. The sick-bed is the last placein the world 
to promote such grave reflections ; and those who trust to an illness as a 
means of making them better and wiser men, will generally find that 
they have leant upon a broken reed. The exhaustion of pby-ical pain 
acts little more upon the body than the mind. The latter partakes of the 
langour which pervades its tenement, and bas generally but strength to 
pine in helpless inactivity, and gaze idly on the balance of life and death, 
with scarce a wish even to turn thescale. If aman never reflects when 
well, still less can he expect to have power to dosowhen sick ; and many 
a death bed, we fear, has owed its tranquillity to the mere prostration, in- 
tellectual as well as poysical, which quiets the departing sufferer. ’Tis 
an uncomfortable notion ; but we hold it too true, nevertheless.. Charlie 
had an instance in bis very next neighbour, a gallant private of the Light 
Bobs, who occupied the adjoining bed to our young Lancer. He, too, 
had been shot down in the fatal ravine, had been nursed in the Fingoe 
buts, and forwarded to Fort Beaufort in the waggon-train. For a time 
his wounds went on favourably enough, and he seemed to have a far bet- 
ter chance of recovery than poor Charlie. Bunt he had been a drunkard 
in early life ; his constitution was sapped with strong liquer ; something 
unintelligible “supervened,’’as the medi¢al officer said; and the man 
was doomed—doomed as surely as if he had been sentenced to death by 
court-martial. 

In the early stages of his own recovery. Charlie would lie and listen 
to the poor fellow’s ravings, till he shuddered at the wild imaginings of 
that delirious brain. Now the man would fancy himself back in Eng- 
land, amongst the “low haunts of vice and debauchery which seemed 
most familiar to his mind. He would shout out ribald toasts and drink- 
ing-songs, and roar fierce oaths of mingled pain and exultation, till he 
roused every pale inmate of the ward. Then would a frightful reaction 
take place, and he would lie still as a corpse, hand and foot, but mutter 
and roll his eyes, and gnash his teeth, like one possessed. He peopled 
the place, too, with frightful apparitions; amongst whicb, a pale girl, 
with her throat cut from ear to ear, and the enemy of mankind seemed, 
by his expressions, to be the most frequent visitors. With these he would 
hold long conversations, ludicrous even through their borrors, and would 
display much ingenuity in their imaginary questions, to which be poured 
forth voluble answers of abuse and blasphemy. Of his Satanic disput- 
ant he generally seemed to get the better, by his own account ; but the 
mutilated girl always brought on a fit of trembling that was frightful to 
behold. Once, after a visit from this spectre, which he detailed at con- 
siderable length, he tore all the bandages from his wounds, and was 
obliged to be pinioned in a strait-waistcoat. After this he got quieter, 
not so much from the restraint as the weakness and loss of blood conse- 
quent on his paroxysm. He would listen with marked attention to the 
chaplain, who visited him daily ; and when the good man was gone 
would mumble out incoherent words of repentance and amendment ; but 
could never fix his mind upon their meaning for two seconds at a time. 
Then be would give it up in despair, and would shout and sing again 
more boisterously than ever. At length it became evident even to 
Charlie’s enfeebled perceptions that he was sinking fast ; and as the cand 
of life ebbed more and more rapidly, the dying man became more and 
more composed and tranquil, till he promised to make as peaceful an 
ending as ever did glorified saint in Popish calendar. The eye lost its 
unnatural glitter, the pain ceased entirely, and the pulse became qniet 








overhead spun round him, and he was again insensible. But the effort 
saved his life ; the slight movement was seen, and in another instant a 
dark Fingoe girl was kneeling over him, with her hand upon his heart. 
The poor young savage had been stealing distractedly through the 
glen, looking for the body of her lover. Shehad missed him from his hut 
at night-fall. She knew there had been a severe engagement, and, like 
a very woman, faithful even unto death, she had glided away in the dark- 
ness to seek him out, and succour bim if wounded, mourn over himif suc- 
cour should come too late. It was a woman tbat alone recognised the 
body of the last of the Saxon kings, on the fatal field of Hastings. When 
earl, and thane, and liegeman saw but a mangled, mutilated corpse, 
Edith, the swan-necked, knew her lover and her lord. Keen was the eye, 
unerring the instinct of affection, and Edith’s fame lives in history and 
song; but our poor Fingoe girl was but a nameless savage, a wretched, 
ignorant heathen, debased almost to the level of the brute, yet she, too, 
had a woman's heart, and cherished a woman’s love—she, too, recognis- 
ed her barbarian lover, gashed and defaced by assegai and war-club, and 
it was whilst she wept and moaned over his mangled remains that her eye 
caught the stir of Charlie’s white body, and her heart, softened by grief, 
bid her, woman-like, again come to tbe assistance of the suffering and the 
helpless. She threw a karuss over hisnaked body. Light-footed as an 
antelope, she darted to aneighbouring spring, shuddering the while, for 
that, too, was polluted with blood, and returned with a skin of the clear, 
cold water. She bathed his brow and temples—she poured the grateful 
drops between his blackened lips—and as he groaned and stirred once 
more, she knew there was life in him yet. The huts of her countrymen 
(balf-armed auxiliaries to the British force) were at no great distance, 
and, savage as she was, the maiden would not leave a fellow-creature, 
particularly such a good-looking one as Charlie, to die like a dog, with- 
out assistance. Her shapely limbs bore her rapidly back te her people, 
Alas! there was scarce a family amongst them that had not lost a mem- 
ber, and she soon returned with four stalwart Fingoes, who carried Char- 
lie’s senseless frame to their encampment, where they tended him with 
such knowledge of surgery as they possessed, far more efficient, despite 
of sundry charms and superstitions, than our College of Surgeons at home 
would easily believe. There were other wounded soldiers in the encamp- 
ment, and Charlie, though not recognised, was judged to be an officer, 
and met with all the attention from these poor fellows that they could 
spare from their own sufferings. But it was to the Fingoe girl that, un- 
der Providence, he owed his life. Night and day she tended him like a 
child, and when, at length, a convoy arrived from head-quarters with a 
train of waggons to carry off all the sick to Fort Beaufort, it was with 
difficulty the poor savage maiden was dissuaded from accompanying him 
even into the distant settlements, and long and wistfully she gazed after 
the waggon that bore her white charge out of aer sight. Charlie had not 
yet recovered his consciousness, and had scarcely spoken ; and when he 
did, muttered but a few incoherent words; yet the girl had saved his 
life, had nursed him in his agony, and it was bard to give him up! 

When our hapless Lancer really came to himself, he was lying in a 
comfortable bed, with all the necessary appliances and alleviations for 
sickness, nowhere so efficient as in an English military hospital. His first 
sensation was one of pleasing langour, almost of luxury, in the new feel- 
ing of complete repose, for, in the Fingoe hut, and yet more in the jolt- 
ing, slow-moving waggon, his powerless limbs had never been able to dis- 
pose themselves in real rest, and the change was positive delight. He 
was too weak to take any note of time or place—he was conscious of but 
one feeling, that of bodily ease, and he could no more undergo the men- 
tal exertion of recalling past events or judging from present circumstan- 
ces, that be could the physical one of getting out of bed. He knew he 
was bandaged—he knew he had not strength to stir a finger were it to 
save his life, nor did he wish to do so--he knew he was lying between 
clean sheets, in a bed somewhere ; it seemed strange, for he had not been 
in a bed for so long, and he was quite satisfied to take things as they were, 
and gaze drowsily upon the wall, and hear a stealthy footfall in the room, 
far too languid to turn his head, and so drop off to sleep again quite con- 
tentedly. And when the surgeon of the Light-Bobs—a gallant fel- 
low, whose only fault was that he never would keep his confounded lint, 
and bandages, and tourniquet, far enough in the rear—saw his patient in 
this second slumber, and listened to his soft breathing, and placed his 
finger on the fluttering. scarce-perceptible pulse, he stroked his chin, with 
a self-satisfied air, and smiled, and muttered to himself, “‘ He’ll do now, 
I think—not above twenty—young constitution—never drank, I’ll be 
bound. It’s been touch and-go; but I believe, now he’ll pull through.” 





orashing out every spark of intellect and freedom, and abandoning his 








So Charlie got over the crisis, and slept, and struggling hard with the 


and regular, but oh, so weak for that active muscular frame! The 
youngest tyro would not have been deceived by the change ; it was obvious 
tbat big very hours were numbered, yet now, for the first time, he seemed 
to recognise place and people—called Charlie by bis name, and asked 
Mr. Kettering after the ‘ reg’ment,” and whether the old major was 
shot dead when he forced the river so smartly, and the’ colour-serjeant 
(he never could abide that colour-serjeant) lost his life in the very mid- 
dle of the stream ; then he remembered how Charlie had led the assault, 
and from that time he seemed to confide in him, and whispered to him 
his plans, and his little spites against his comrades, and his longing for 
his old life, for he made no doubt of getting well. And so he slept for 
a few hours (the doctor came in and looked at him asleep, and shook his 
head), and woke about noon, and asked for something to drink : but his 
lips were quite black, and Charlie saw that he was somehow changed 
even before the man told him he was conscious of it himself. 

“It’s all up, Mr. Kettering,” said he in a husky whisper,—“ it’s all up 
with me this turn. What’s the time o’ day now? Twelve o'clock? [ 
shall be a dead man at sundown,” and then he told Charlie bow he had 
received a warning, and he knew there was no hope “here nor yet 
yonder,” he said with a ghastly smile ; for he bad dreamt that he was 
standing sentry on a rampart over against the ocean, and the sun was 
setting in a golden haze, and the waters gleamed like molten gold ; and 
he laid his firelock down, and rested and gazed with delight upon the 
scene; but a girl rose from the waves, far off between him and the sun- 
set, and wrung the water from her long black hair, and pressed it with 
both hands to her throat, and seemed to stanch a ghastly wound that 
gaped at him even at that distance, and ever the blood flowed and 
flowed, and the sea became crimson, and the sun went down in blood-red 
streaks, and the sky darkened to the colour of blood, and everywhere 
there was blood, blood, nothing but blood ; and the girl screamed to him 
in agony, saying, “‘ Pray! pray !’’ and he knew that if he could speak a 
prayer before the sun went down he might be saved, and he strove and 
gasped. but he was choked ; and still the sun dipped and dipped, and a 
fiery rim only was left above the sea, and still he could not speak ; and 
it went down too, and the girl tossed up her arms with a shriek, and all 
was dark ; and then with a convulsive effort he cried aloud, and his 
mouth was full of blood—and so he woke. ‘‘ And I shall never stand 
sentry nor carry a firelock again,” he said ; and from that time he spoke 
no more, but folded his hands and lay quiet as ifasleep. The afternoon 
shadows lengthened on the hospital-wall—tbe evening drew near—at 
half-past six the dying man muttered a request for drink—at seven the 
sun went down, and he was dead !—peacefully, quietly he parted like a 
child going to its rest. Charlie never knew it was all over till the doe- 
tor came ; and they took him away and buried him, and there was a va- 
cant place by Charlie’s bed side; and so Her Majesty Jost a soldier, and 
a recruit was enlisted and sent to the depot at home, and bis place in the 
ranks was filled, and he was forgotten just as peers, poets, conquerors, 
sovereigns, and sages are forgotten—only a little sooner, for the Grim 
Reaper makes no distinction, and the monarch oak of the forest perishes 
as surely as the weed by the wayside. 
* + Lt * * 6 * 

Week after week Charlie lay in that weary bed. One by one patients 
became convalescents, and convalescents went back to their duty, and 
still he was not allowed to move. A fresh action was fougbt, and more 
wounded were brought in, and yet Charlie was unfit for duty, in fact, 
was unable to rise. The Doctor was hopeful and good-bumoured, as doc- 
tors generally are, not being invalids themselves, and told him “he 
was going on most satisfactorily, and all that was wanted was a little 
time, and patience and quiet ;” but at length even he hinted at sick- 
leave, and talked of a return to England, aad the necessity of care and 
avoidance of exposure to weather, even after the wounds were healed, 
and Charlie’s dearest hopes of rejoining his regiment, and tasting more 
more the excitement of warfare, were dashed to the ground. The kind 
doctor had written to his patient’s friends in England, and assured them 
of his safety,—on the rejoicings thereby created at Newton-Hollowes we 
need not now enlarge,—so that all anxiety on that score had passed away, 
and there was nothing to do now but to get well, and embark for home. 
What a tedious process that same getting well was. Charlie began to 
pine, and grow dispirited and nervous. He had no friends, no one to 
speak to but the doctor, and the gallant boy, who would bave faced a 
whole tribe of Kaffirs, single-handed, and never moved an eyelash, was 
now so completely weakened and broken down, that he would lie and 
weep for hours, like a girl, he knew not why. At last he began to give 
way to despondency altogether. One day in particnlar, whea the ward 
was again emptied of its recovered inmates, and the boy was left quite 
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alone, in that long dull room, he lost heart entirely. ‘I shall never get 
well now,” he said aloud, in his despair ; “I shall never see the bright 
blue sky again, nor the regiment, nor Blanche, nor Mrs. Delaval, nor any 
of them—sinking, sinking day by day, and scarcely twenty. ’Tis a bard 
lot to die like a dog, in such a hole as this. Ab! Frank always talked 
of death as the ever-present certainty, and the next world will be a bap- 

ier one than this, I do believe, though this has been a happy one to me. 

used to think I shoulda’t mind dying, the least—no more I should, in 
the free open air, leading a squadron, with the men hurraing behind me ; 
or falling neck and crop into a grassfield with “ Hap-Hazard,’’ along- 
side the leading hounds. (Charlie was barely twenty, and to him the 
hunting field was just such an arena of glory as was the tilt-yard to a 
knight of the olden time.) No, I could die like a man at home, but to 
rot away here in a hospital, thousands of miles from merry England, 
without a friend near me, it’s hard to bear it pluckily, as it ought to be 
borne.” 

“Fraok! Frank! I want some of your dogged resolutionnow. If I 
could see your dear old face once more, and shake you by the hand, I 
should be a different fellow. Ah! it’s too late now, I shall never see you 
again, and you will hardly know what became of me. But you won’t 
forget me, old boy, will you?” and poor Charlie gave way once more, 
and turned his wet cheek down upon his pillow, as he heard the doctor’s 
step along the passage ; for he was ashamed of his weakness, though he 
knew it was but the effects of his wounds. Hark! there is some one 
with him: the doctor is bringing a visitor to see him. He knows that 
firm heavy tread. Is it one of his brother-officers?—how kind of them. 
No, that is no dragoon’s step: it is familiar, too, and yet he cannot re- 
member where he has heard it. Is he dreaming ?—Over the doctor’s 
shoulder peers a well-known face, embrowned with travel, but with the 
old kind, frank expression beaming through those manly features. In 
another instant Charlie is clasping Frank Hardingstone’s strong hand 
in his own two emaciated ones, and, after an abortive “ How are ye, old 
fellow ?” and a vain effort to laugh off his emotion, is sobbing once more, 
like a woman or a child. 

“ So you came out all the way from England, on purpose to look after 
me,” said he, when the first burst of feeling had subsided: ‘ how like 

ou, old Frank—how kind of you ; and what did they say about me at 

ome ? and wasn’t Blanche sorry for me, when she thought I was killed ? 
and did Uncle Baldwin and—and Mrs. Delaval read the dispatch? and 
where are they all now? You know I’m to have sick-leave, and we'll 
go back together. When does the doctor think I shall be able to sail? 
Frank, he’s a shocking muff; I’ve been in this bed for thirteen weeks, but 
I shall get up to-day, of course he’ll let me get up to-day ;” and so Char- 
lie ran on, and Frank was soon forcibly withdrawn from the patient, 
whose over-excitement was likely to be as prejudicial as his late despond- 
ency ; but the maligned doctor whispered to him, as he went out, “ Your 
arrival, sir, has done more for my patient than the whole pharmacopeia : 
he’ll be well now in a fortnight.’ 

The doctor was right. From that day Charlie began to mend. Many 
a long hour Frank sat by his bedside, and talked to him of home, and bis 
prospects, and of his cousin (honest Frank), and settled over and over 
again their plans of departure, to which Charlie was never tired of listen- 
ing ; and after every one of these visits the boy’s appetite was better and 
his sleep sounder, and in a few days he got out of bed, and then he was 
moved into the hospital-serjeant’s room, who readily vacated his apart- 
ment for the young officer ; and then he got out on Frank’sarm, into the 
summer air, for which he had so pined—pleasant it was, but yet not so 
pleasant as he had thought it would be, when he lay in that dull ward ; 
and then his voracity became something ridiculous, and at the end of 
about three weeks Frank helped him up the companion-way of the Phle- 
gethon, 200 horse power, homeward-bound ; and although wasted to a 
skeleton, his large eyes looked bright and clear, and now that he was 
really on his way to England he was well. 





WAR ITEMS. 


A Peep into SesastoroL.—The correspondent of the Morning Her- 
ald. writing from the camp, on the 7th ult., thus describes the appearance 
of the town of Sebastopol, and the condition of the Russian defences, as 
viewed from the Ovens: 

Sebastopol is not in ruins, and what is more important still, the defen- 
ces are four times stronger and more vigorous than the first day we open- 
ed fire. I know this statement may make my letters unpopular with a 
certain set, who will see nothing but victories and causes for gratulation 
in all we do; but nevertheless, itis only the truth, and I am confident 
that time will vindicate my assertion even in the eyes of the pablic. 

To satisfy myself on this point beyond all possibility ofdoubt, I yester- 
day determined to visit the “ ovens,” our most advanced picquet post, 
within 200 yards of the Russian batteries, and close overlooking the town 
and harbour. It is perfectly easy to apprvach this place now, for a cover- 
ed way has been constructed to it, and both sides have, comparatively 
speaking, ceased firing for some time. I, therefore, got to the ovens 
easily, and lying under shelter ofa broken wall was enabled, with my 
glass, to survey the whole town minutely. 

I confess I never saw the town under such favourable circumstances. 
Except now and then from an occasional Russian gun there was no smoke, 
and the sky being lowering and heavy, objects could be distinguished 
with unusual clearness. At the first glance I was led to suppose that 
the town had in reality been much injured, for all the little huts and 
storehouses connected with the dockyard were indeed in ruins. But, 
changing my point de vue for one more lofty, I was soon convinced of 
my mistake. 

The real damage inflicted on the town of Sebastopol amounts to this: 
All the huts used by the dock-yard labourers, and the Turkish parts of 
the town, outside the walls, are nearly destroyed—that is, laid almost 
level with the earth. This quarter appears to be the only dirty and 
wretched part of Sebastopol—something of the same kind as our Ratclift- 
highway. The walls are here and there marked with shot, but most un- 
questionably, as defences, they are still uninjured. 

One large barrack inside the walls, against which our fire, as against 
a Government building, has been particularly directed, is riddled in every 
part, and most of its roof destroyed. The same is the case with about 
sixty or seventy of the houses nearest to the walls, but beyond this no- 
thing has been done. Had any of the principal mansions more to the cen- 
tre of the town been injured, it would be easily seen, as most of them are 
detached, and all are white as snow, and instantly show a shot-mark. 
The splendid structure which wecall the “ Parthenon”—the Government 
snore end, indeed, nineteen twentieths of the buildings show no trace 
of injury. 

The te which I could see, and which, of course, were those nearest 
to our batteries, were all in a most enviable state of cleanliness and good 
order. In these were numerous bodies of troops lounging about uncon- 
cernedly, with their muskets piled upon the pathways. Many civilians 
egy constantly to and fro, and now and then an ammunition wagon ; 

ut I saw no trace of either women or children, or other vehicles of the 
ordinary description. 

Once during the time I was watching, three carts, laden either with 
sick or wounded—most probably the former—passed towards the north 
side of the town. None of the Russians appeared to take the least no- 
tice of their suffering comrades, so from that one may not unreasonably 
argue that they have got as used to death and misery as ourselves. 

he only incident that appeared to move these “* Muscoves” was the 
passage along the streets of an officer evidently of high rank, while they 
all instantly stood to their arms and beat their drums while he passed, 
just as the French salute their generals. Who he was of course I was 
unable even to guess, but he certainly displayed a considerable amount 
of courage and coolness, as a few minutes after I saw him riding from 
battery to battery, attended by five or six officers on foot. 

Near the walls on the south are the ruins of some large building, which 
has evidently been burat. This is the hospital in which so many of the 
Russian wounded unfortunately perished. Two or three more buildings 
near the dockyards are also blackened by fire, as if they had been “ gut- 
ted,”’ but the walls were too thick to permit the conflagration extending. 
Most of the houses in the Crimea—even peasant’s cabins—are built with 
stone, and of extraordinary thickness, for the purpose of resisting the tre- 
mendous gales which sweep this part of the world in Wiater. So much 
for the aspect of the town. 

Of the earthworks round Sebastopol it is more difficult to speak with 
accuracy. So numerous are these defences that of them it is quite im- 
possible to gain at once a near and extensive view. As far as I can 
judge from traversing nearly two-thirds of the Allied lines, the enemy’s 
batteries generally appeared in good working order. Only in one or 
two instances were their embrasures masked—that is, closed up when a 
gun is dismounted—and these maskings, I was informed by our officers, 
would be merely temporary, as the enemy always managed to replace 
their artillery in twelve or fifteen hours, I myself have seen them do so 
within three, 

,_ The whole of the enemy’s batteries are now protected by a deep ditch 
in front, with regular abattis and rows of stockades and chevaur de Srise. 
From this fact alone it is evident that they are guarding against, and, 

















therefore, fear an assault. But it is principally of the north side that [ 
wish to speak. I was told before I set out upon my survey that I should 
be astonished at the immensity of the Russian batteries, reachiag from 
the head of the harbour to the east, right round to Star Fort and St. 
Severina on the north, and all of which had only been unmasked two 
days previous. 

I know something of the nature of Russians works and the energy of 
Russian perseverence, but still the tremendous extent of new redoubts 
and batteries which I then saw thrown up all around the city did, indeed, 
astonish me. Every space from the circular earthwork and martello 
tower, (the latter now a mere pile of rubbish,) round te the sea near Cape 
Constantine, is one long line of redoubts and batteries. Malta, Gibraltar, 
or the lines of Chatham—all in one; would be far more vulnerable than 
these formidable entrenchments, covered with infantry, pits, and deep 
ditches in front, and protected by ecarped banks, stockades, and masses of 
cannon. I have seen many of what are called first-class fortresses, but 
the present aspect of Sebastopol might vie with any. 

That which struck me more than all was a certain coxcombry of finish 
about these works which I have never yet seen attempted elsewhere—no, 
not even in the elaborate redoubts of Chobham ridges. Every bastion 
was lined with stone ; every embrasure perfect ; every angle and scarp 
smoothed off with beautiful regularity ; and as if the whole was rather 
an architectural embellishment than one of the most formidable kinds of 
defence known to modern warfare. 

It will scarcely be credited, but inside these lines were regular foot- 
paths and made roads, covered with gravel and loose stones, and laid 
out with as much neatness as if intended to pass through private gar- 
dens. I could hardly believe my eyes when these latter adornments were 
pointed out to me, but there they were sure enough. It must have taken 
the enemy nearly as much time to make them as the batteries, and as a 
matter of course, beyond the mere effect of bravado—such as it is—they 
are utterly and entirely useless. Yet, useless as they are, they have been 
made as if to show us how little the progress of our siege employs or 
impedes their numerous garrison. 

Your readers may, perbaps, ask how is it that all these works have 
been erected within the last few days. But such is the case only with 
three or four to the extreme north. Nearly all the rest have been finished 
since we first opened fire, and though the batteries have been known to 
exist there throughout, yet, as the embrasures were always masked, no 
one knew where the guns were, or how to distinguish real batteries from 
breastworks. _— 

ANOTHER AccouNT OF A SMART SkIRMIsH.—The Morning Herald's 
correspondent, writing from the English Camp on the 21st November, 
says :—‘* Last night we had a smart little skirmishing affair, in which 
some of the enemy’s riflemen were driven into Sebastopol with loss. For 
some days past between 300 and 400 sharpshooters had been posted under 
cover of the loose stones which lie about the ground between our Green- 
mound Battery and the Redan Wall. Though the battery was some 300 
yards distant, such a watchful eye was kept upon it, that hardly a man 
could show but at the risk of getting a bullet through his brains. As 
we now seldom fire from our trenches, it was not of great consequence, 
but from the way in which the enemy reinforced the riflemen towards 
nightfall, an attack upon the Green-mound Battery was anticipated. 
Accordingly, last night, it was determined to dislodge these skirmishers, 
and two parties from the lst brigade of Rifles and 68th Regiment, mak- 
ing together a little over 400 men, were told off for this purpose. They 
remained in the Green-mound Battery till after one o’clock, when all be- 
ing quiet, and the night sufficiently dark and rainy, the party started, 
cautiously creeping along among the broken ground and loose stones, 
intending to take the euemy by surprise. 

The wind and rain, both of which now every night are extremely vio- 
lent, favoured our design, so that we were enabled to approach the ene- 
my’s hiding place within fifty yards without being discovered. At that 
distance, unfortunately, one of our fellows made a slight stumble. The 
noise was slight, but it was sufficient. Instantly eight or ten Russian 
sentries started up, almost among our men, and firing their pieces to 
alarm, ranin. Of course concealment was now useless, and the attack- 
ing party, with a loud cheer, dashed after the sentries. As they came up 
to the place where tbe enemy were posted among the stones, they receiv- 
ed a tremendous volley from about 500 rifles. Had the shots been pro- 
perly aimed not a man of ours would have returned, but the ~ surprise” 
had been effectual, and 90 per cent. of the balls whistled over the heads 
of our men harmless, With a loud cheer the 68th and Rifles dashed in 
with the bayonet. In charging the enemy our officers in command showed 
consummate tact. Had they returned the Russian fire while their ene- 
mies still remained under cover, they would have disarmed themselves, 
pointing out their own position, and done no injury to the enemy. As it 
was, fortunately, they cheered and rushed on with the bayonet. The 
enemy were dismayed, and, rising from their concealment, tried to form. 
The instant they showed, our men halted, and, within twenty yards, 
poured in a deadly volley, which killed and wounded nearly 100 of the 
enemy. The Russians saw their fault, and attempted to | Boog up in 
skirmishing order, but the manceuvre was too late, and before they could 
effect it our men were among them with the bayonet, and pursued the 
Russians up to the very houses which are round the dockyard on the 
north of the harbour. 

In this affair we lost an officer (of the Rifles) and 10 men killed, with 
about 30 wounded. The Russians lost about 140 killed and wounded. 
The officer lost on our side was Lieut. Tryon, of the lst battalion. He 
was much liked in his regiment, and had the reputation of being one of 
the most deadly rifle shots in the British army. It is said that no less 
than seven of the enemy were shot dead during the skirmish by Lieut. 
Tryon. He was speaking to a brother officer, pointing out a Russian 
rifleman who was firing with extreme rapidity, and Lieut, Tryon knelt 
to take aim at him. Whilst in the very act of pulling the trigger, a 
bullet passed through his brain, and killed him on thespot. It was found 
when our fellows clused with the enemy that the latter were nearly 800 
strong. Yet though the ground was formidably strong, they never once 
attempted to rally before our charge. They were completely taken by 
surprise, and even had it not beenso, when there is no great disparity of 
numbers, the Russians have no chance against us.’’ 


A Uservut Batrery—Peruaps.—The French battery on the heights of 
Inkermann (on our extreme right) is quite completed, as far as the earth- 
work is concerned, but since my last letter, owing to the heavy state 
of the ground, it has only been possible to mount one more gun. Five 
out of the ten long 32-pounders are now in position, and arrangements, 
which it is not for the interest of the service te detail, have been com- 
pleted, by which it is expected that all the rest will be placed before the 
6tb inst. Great hopes are entertained from this battery, and certainly 
not without reason. Situated on a most commanding eminence on the 
north of the valley of Inkermann, it looks kown on every house in the 
town, and every ship in the harbour. The rear of the Russian works it 
will injure—the shipping it is almost certain to destroy. Ye, as I have 
seen batteries from which even more was expected than from this Inker- 
mann battery, turn out to be complete failures, I do not allow myself to 
be over-sanguine as to the results. On one point, however, I am much 
pleased with this battery—namely, that it is, though far from the town, 
on the north side of the valley of Inkermann, and this is one more step 
towards the complete investiture of the whole place. Until that is done 
I fear it will be a long time before I shall have to inform your readers of 
the “Capture of Sebastopol.” — Times Corresp. Dec. 3. 


DESERTERS, AND THEIR DousTrcL TipINGs.—Only one Russian deserter 
has come over to us this week, but two French and three English sol- 
diers, Iam sorry to say, have deserted to them. Our renegades, I am 
informed, were a private from the 79th Highlanders, a private from the 
33d (or Duke of Wellington’s) Regiment, and a private from the 88th or 
Connaught Rangers. This makes about twenty of our soldiers and one 
sailor who have behaved with similar baseness and treachery since the 
siege commenced. All the three men I have mentioned left upon the 
night of the 1st of this month, and it is to their information that the at- 
tack upon our picquet in the “ ovens” is attributed. If this is so, after 
finding an unusually strong force in the place, and the lamentable fail- 
ure of the attack upon it, the deserters are sure to be hanged by the 
Russians, as spies sent for the purpose of giving false information. 

The Russian deserter seemed a plain, sensible man. He stated that 
though provisions were not abundant in the town they were by no means 
scarce as yet. Powder and ammunition he said were getting very scarce, 
and that to supply the wants of the former the Russians had withdrawn 
all their mines which had been placed under the earthworks in case of 
their being carried by assault. The latter statement is just probable, as 
the Russians have certainly fired away an incalculable quantity of pow- 
der, shot, and shell since the siege began. By some, however, the story 
is regarded with extreme suspicion and as a ruse of the enemy, who be- 
ing really short of provisions wished te end the matter by enticing us to 
an assault. This conjecture is very probable, for it is well known that 
the Russians have all the mills and apparatus in Sebastopol for making 





any amount of powder and shot ; and if they were short of the materials 
for either, I scarcely think they would waste their ammunition in the 








reckless manner they do, not only when there is no necessity for it, but 
when it does not and cannot do us the least harm.— bid. 


Anotuer Russian Harsovur SporLep By Russtans.—Riga, Dec. 1.—The 
fears of a hostile visit from the ships of England and France, entertained 
by our Governor, were so great as to induce him this summer to have 
large quantities of stones sunk in the channel to our harbour, so as to 
prevent the entrance of at least the ships of the line. And, indeed, this 
measure of precaution has been executed with such success as to impede 
the navigation. Now that the British ships are withdrawn, several 
loaded merchant vessels endeavoured to leave the port, but the obstruc- 
tions were found to be insurmountable, and after several attempts to get 
out, the ships were obliged to return to the port and discharge their car- 
goes, some of them having suffered considerable damage from bumping 
on these artificial rocks, though the captains knew exactly where they 
were situated. The entrance to our port may therefore be considered as 
totally impervious to hostile ships of war, and, in the event of a peace, 
will require a vast amount of labour, combined with great expense, to 
clear away the obstructions, and restore our harbour to the status quo 


ante bellum. 
—_—_——_———————— 


THE CLERGY RESERVES BILL. 


An act to make better provision for the appropriation of Moneys arising 
from the Lands heretofore known as the Clergy Reserves, by rendering 
them available for Municipal purposes. 

[18 December, 1854.] 


Whereas by tbe Act of the Parliament of Great Britain, passed in the 
Session held in the thirty-first year of the Reign of His Majesty King 
George the Third, and intituled, “ An act to repeal certain parts of an 
Act passed in the fourteenth year of His Majesty’s Reign, intituled, “ An 
Act for making more effectual provision for the Government of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec, in North America, and to make further provision for the 
Government of the said Province,’ it is among other things enacted, 
that it shall and may be lawful for His Majesty, His Heirs or Successors, 
to authorize the Governor or Lieutenant Governor of each of the Pro- 
vinces of Upper Canada and of Lower Canada respectively, or the 
administering the Government therein, to make from out of the Land of 
the Crown within such Provinces, such allotment and appropriation of 
lands as therein mentioned, for the support and maiutenance of a Protes- 
tant Clergy within the same ; and it was further enacted, that all and 
every the rents, profits and emoluments which might at any time arise 
from such lands so allotted and appropriated as aforesaid, should be ap- 
plicable solely for the maintenance and support of a Protestant Clergy 
within the Province in which the same should be situated, and to no 
other purpose whatever. And whereas in pursuance of the said Act, 
such allotments and appropriations of land as aforesaid, have been from 
time to time reserved for the purposes therein mentioned, which lands 
are known in this Province by the name of The Clergy Reserves; And 
whereas by another Act of the Parliament of the United Kingdom, 
passed in the Session held in the seventh and eighth years of the 
reign of King George the Fourth, and intituled, “An act to au- 
thorize the Sale of apart of the Clergy Reserves in the Provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada,” the Governor, Lieutenant Governor or Person 
administering the Government of the said Provinces, or either of them, 
was empowered with the consent of the Execative Council of such 
Province, and in pursuance of His Majesty’s instructions, to sell and con- 
vey in fee simple or for any less estate or interest, a part of the said 
Clergy Reserves in each of the said Provinces, not exceeding in either 
Province one fourth part of the Reserves within the same, nor exceeding 
one hundred thousand acres in either of them in any one year, and it was 
enacted that the proceeds of such sales should, by the proper officers, be 
invested in the Public Funds of the United Kingdom, and that the Divi- 
dends and Interest of the moneys so invested should be appropriated in 
the manner provided by the said last mentioned Act; and further, that 
it should be lawful for the Governor, Lieutenant Governor or person ad- 
ministering the Government of either of the said Provinces, with the con- 
sent of the Executive Council thereof, and in pursuance of His Majesty’s 
instructions, to give or grant in exchange for any part of the said Cle 
Reserves any lands within the said Province, of equal value with suc 
Clergy Reserves so to be taken in exchange, or to accept in exchange for 
any such Clergy Reserves from any person or persons any land of equal 
value, and that any lands so taken in exchange for any such Clergy Re- 
serves sbould be holden by the Crown in trust for the purposes to which 
the Clergy Reserves were appropriated by the Acts firstly and second]. 
above qited : And whereas by another act of the said Parliament, passed 
in the Session held in the third and fourth years of Her Majesty’s Reign, 
intituled, “An Act to provide for the sale of the Clergy Reserves in the 
Province of Canada, and for the distribution of the proceeds thereof,” 
other and farther provision is made for the sale of the whole of the said 
Clergy Reserves, and for the investment of the proceeds of such sale and 
the distribution of the Interest and Dividends on such investments, and 
of the Interest on sales of Clergy Reserves on credit or rents arising from 
Clergy Reserves demised for a term of years, subject to the provision 
that the quantity of the said Clergy Reserves so to be sold in any one 
year, shall not in the whole exceed One Hundred Thousand Acres, without 
the previous apptobation in writing of one of Her Majesty’s Principal Se- 
cretaries of State, and to other the restrictions and conditions in the said 
Act mentioned and imposed ; and so much of the Act herein first cited 
as relates to any reservations of land to be made alter the passing of 
the Act herein last cited, in Upper Canada or Lower Canada, for the 
support and maintenance of a Protestant Clergy, is repealed: And 
whereas by another Act of the said Parliament passed in the sixteenth 
year of Her Majesty’s Reign, and intituled, “An act to authorize the Le- 
gislature of the Province of Canada to make provision concerning the 
Clergy Reserves in that Province, and the proceeds thereof,’’ it is in ef- 
fect enacted that it shall be lawful for the Legislature of the Province of 
Canada, from time to time, by any Act or Acts to be for that purpose 
made and enacted in the manner and subject to the conditions required 
by the Act of the said Parliament passed in the Session thereof held in 
the third and fourth years of Her Majesty’s Reign, and intituled, “ An 
Act to re-unite the Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, and for the 
Government of Canada,” sections thirty-seven, thirty-eight and thirty- 
nine, in respect of Acts made and enacted by the said Legislature, to 
vary or repeal all or any of the provisions of the Act herein last above 
cited for or concerning the sale, alienation or disposal of the said plerey 
Reserves, and for or concerning the investment of the proceeds ofall sales 
then made or thereafter to be made of such Reserves, and four or concern- 
ing the appropriation and application of such proceeds and investments, 
the interests and dividends accruing on Sales on Crecit of such Reserves, 
the Rents of such Reserves for the time being unsold, and all other the 
profits of or accruing from such Reserves, and (notwithstanding the said 
Act herein thirdly above cited) to make such other provisions for or con- 
cerning the sale, alienation or disposal of the said Clergy Reserves, and 
such investments@™ aforesaid, and for or concerning the appropriation 
and application of such Clergy Reserves, proceeds, investments, inter- 
ests, dividends, rents and profits, as to the said Legislature may seem 
meet ; subject to the proviso that it sball not be lawful for the said Le- 
gislature by any Act or Acts thereof as aforesaid, to annul, suspend, or 
reduce any of the annual stipends or allowances which have been 
already assigned and given to the Clergy of the Churches of Eng- 
land and Scotland, or to any other religious bodies or denominations 
of Christians in Canada, (and to which the faith of the Crown is pledg- 
ed) during the natural lives or incumbencies of the parties now receiv- 
ing the same, or to appropriate or apply to any other purposes, such part of 
the said proceeds, investments, interests, dividends, rents and profits as 
may be required to provide for the payment of such stipends and allow- 
ances during such lives and incumbencies. And whereas it is expedient 
to alter in certain particulars the provisions of the Act thirdly above 
cited, touching the matters subjected by the Act fourthly above cited to 
the control of the Legislature of this Province: Be it therefore enacted 
by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Legislative Council and of the Legislative Assembly of 
the Province of Canada, constituted and assembled by virtue of and un- 
der the authority of an Act passed in the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and intituled, “ An Act to re- 
unite the Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, and for the Govern- 
ment of Canada,” and itis hereby enacted by the authority of the same, 
as follows : 

1. The moneys arising from the Clergy Reserves in Upper Canada 
shall continue to form a separate Fund which shall be called the Upper 
Canada Municipalities Fund, and the moneys arising from the oN gy 
Reserves in Lower Canada shall continue to forma separate Fund whic 
shall be called The Lower Canada Municipalities Fund : 

2. The Municipalities Fund for each section of the Province respect- 
ively, shall consist of all moneys arising from the sale of Clergy Reserves 
in that section of the Province, whether now funded or invested either in 
the United Kingdom or in this Province, or remaining uninvested, or 
hereafter to arise from such sales, the Interest and Dividends of moneys 
forming part of such Fund, the interest upon sales of Clergy Reserves in 
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that section of the Province, on credit, and rents, issues and profits arising 

from Clergy Reserves therein demised or to be demised for any term of 

years, and other casual and periodical incoming arising from Clergy Re- 

serves therein, after deducting therefrom the actual and necessary ex- 

attending the sales of the said ney Reserves and of managing 

same and the Funds aforesaid ; and the moneys forming the said 

Funds shall be paid into the hands of the Receiver General, and shall be 

him applied to the purposes hereinafter mentioned, under the autho- 

» A of this Act, or any General or Special Order or Orders to be made 
by the Governor in Council. 

IL. The annual stipends or allowances which had been before the pass- 
ing of the Act of the Parliament of the United Kingdom passed in the 
sixteenth year of Her Majesty’s Reign and cited in the Preamble to this 
Act, assigned or given to the Clergy of the Churches of England and 
Scotland, or to any other Religious Bodies or denominations of Christians 
in either Section of the Province, and chargeable under the Act of the 
said Parliament on the Clergy Reserves in such Section, (and to which 
the faith of the Crown is pledged) shall, during the natural lives or in- 
cumbencies of the parties receiving the same at the time of the passing 
the said Act. be the first charge on the Municipalities Fund for that Sec- 
tion of the Province, and shall be paid out of the same in preference to 
all other charges or expenses whatever ; Provided always, that the an- 
nual allowance heretofore payable to the Roman Catholic Church in Up- 

r Canada, and to the British Wesleyan Methodist Church for Indian 

issions, shall continue to be payable during the twenty years next after 
the passing of this Act, and no longer. 

IL. And whereas it is desirable to remove all semblance of connec- 
tion between Church and State, and to effect an entire and final dispo- 
sition of all matters, claims and interests arising out of the Clergy Re- 
serves by as speedy a distribution of their proceeds as may be: Be it 
therefore enacted, that the Governor in Council, may, whenever he may 
deem it expedient, with the consent of the parties and Bodies severally 
interested, commute with the said parties such annual stipend or allow- 
ance for the value thereof, to be calculated, at the rate of six per cent, 
per annum, upon the probable life of each individual ; and in the case 
of the Bodies above particularly specified in the second section of this 
Act, at the actual value of the said allowance at the time of commutation 
to be calculated at the rate aforesaid: and such commutation shall be 
paid accordingly out of that one of the Municipalities Funds upon which 
such stipend or allowance is made chargeable by this Act: Provided 
always, that no commutation shall take place but within one year next 
after the passing of this Act: Provided also, that in case of commuta- 
tion with either of the said Bodies or Denominations, it shall not be lawful 
for them or either of them to invest the moneys paid for such commuta- 
tion, or any part thereof, in Real property of any kind whatsoever, under 
penalty of forfeiting the same to Her Majessy ; and that the said Bodies 
or Denominations shall lay before the Legislature whenever called on so 
to do, a statement of the manner in which said moneys shall have been 
invested or appropriated. 

IV. So long as any such stipend or allowance shall be chargeable upon 
either of the said Municipalities Funds, a portion ‘of such Fund produc- 
ing annually interest sufficient to pay every such stipend or allowance 
then chargeable thereon, shall be retained by the Receiver General, and 
appropriated for that purpose, and if not already invested shall be by 

m invested in Public British Securities, or in any Provincial Deben- 
tures or Securities which under the Act to establish freedom of Banking 
or any Act amending the same, may be accepted by the Receiver Gene- 
ral in exchange for registered Bank notes, as the Governor in Council 
shall from time to time direct; and the Receiver General, being there- 
unto authorized by order of the Governor in Council, shall have full 
ed to dispose of any Securities in which such moneys are or shall be 

vested, and to invest the proceeds in any other such Securities as afore- 
said, or to apply them to the payment of the commutation aforesaid. 

V. The amount of the Municipalities Fund in and for either Section 
of the Province remaining unexpended and unappropriated under the 
foregoing provisions of this Act, on the thirty-firstiday of December in 
each year, shall, by the Receiver General, be apportioned equally among 
the several County and City Municipalities in the same Section of the 
Province, in proportion to the population of such Municipalities respec- 
tively according to the then last Census made either under the Act to 
provide more effectually for taking a periodical Census of the Province, 
or any other Act under which Census may be legaliy taken of the Muni- 
cipalities in either section of the Province ; and the portion thereof com- 
ing to each Municipality shall be paid over by the Receiver Geperal to 
the Treasurer, Chamberlain or other officer having the legal custody of 
the moneys of such Municipality, without other authority thau this Act, 
and shall make part of the General Funds of the Municipality, and be 
applicable to any purpose to which such Funds are applicable: Provided 

ways, that if at the time when such payment is to be made, any sum 
of money shall be payable by any such Municipality to the Keceiver 
General for any cause whatever, and shall be overdue, he may retain in 

hands in satisfaction or part satisfaction thereof, the sum which 
would otherwise be payable to such Municipality, or so much thereof as 
may be equal to the sum so payable to him by the Municipality and 
overdue, and shall deliver to the Treasurer, Chamberlain or other Officer 
as aforesaid, a discharge in favour of the Municipality for a sum equal 
to that so retained by him; and for the purposes of this section, each 
Municipality into which any County in Lower Canada may be at the 
time divided, and each Union of Counties for Municipal purposes in Up- 
per or Lower Canada, shall be taken to be a County Municipality. 

VI. So much of the Act thirdly cited in Preamble of this Act as 
limits the quantity of lands forming part of the Clergy Reserves which 
may be sold in any one year without the previous approbation in writing 
of one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, and so much of 
the said Act as makes any appropriation of any moneys forming part of 
the Clergy Reserves Fund, or arising from the sale of Clergy Reserves, 
other than such as is made by this Act, or as may be in any way incon- 
mone with this Act, shall be and so much of the said Act is hereby re- 

VII. Any lands which may have becn, under the authority of the Acts 
hereinbefore cited, or any of them, accepted in exchange for lands origin- 
ally forming part of the Clergy Reserves in any part of this Province, 
shall be deemed to be Clergy Reserves for all the purposes of this Act. 


Sa 


OPENING OF THE FRENCH CHAMBERS. 
THE EMPEROR’S SPEECH, 


On Tuesday, the 26th ult. at one o’clock, the Emperor opened in per- 
son, at the Palace of the Tuileries, in the Salle des Marechaux, the legis- 
lative session of 1855. His Speech was as follows : 


Messieurs les Senateurs, Messieurs les gyn re our last meet- 
ing great deeds have been accomplished. The appeal which I made to 
the country to defray the expenses of the war was so well responded to 
that the result has surpassed my hopes. In the Baltic, asin the Black 
Sea, our arms have been victorious. Two great battles have added re- 
nown to our standard. The intimacy of our relations with England has 
been brilliantly attested. The English Parliament has voted thanks to 
our ssn and to our soldiers. A great empire, made young again by 
the chivalrous sentiments of its Sovereign, has detached itself from the 
Rew which for forty years has menaced the independence of Europe. 

he Emperor of Austria has concluded a treaty—defensive to-days, of- 
fensive, perhaps, to-morrow—which unites his cause with that of France 
and England. 

Thus, gentlemen, as the war is prolonged the number of our allies in- 
creases, and the ties already formed become closer. For what ties are, in 
fact, more secure than the names of victoriesshared by the two armies and 
recalling a common glory, the same anxieties and the same hopes agita- 
ting the two countries, and the same aims and the same intentions ani- 
mating the two Governments in all parts of the globe? Thus the alli- 
ance with England is not the effect of a mere passing interest or of politi- 
cal expediency, but it is the union of two powerful nations associated for 
the triumph of a cause in which for more than a century their own great- 
ness, the interests of civilisation, and the liberty of Europe are at the same 
time involved. Join me, then, on this solemn occasion, in thanking here, 
and in the name of France, the Parliament for its cordial and warm de- 
monstration, and the English army and its esteemed chief for their valiant 
co-operation. Next year, should peace not be established, I hope to ob- 
tain the assistance of that Germany whose union and prosperity we desire. 

Iam happy in payiog a just tribute of praise to the army and fleet, 
who, by their devotion and discipline, in the south as in France, have 
nobly answered my expectations. The army of the East has hitherto 
borne and overcome everything—disease, fire, tempest, and privations, a 
city constantly revictualled, defended by a formidable artillery on land 
and sea, and two hostile armies superior to us in numbers, have been 
ve to weaken its courage, or subdue its spirit. Each man nobly 

id his duty, from the marshal who seemed to have forced death to wait 
till he had conquered, to the private soldier or sailor whose last cry in 
expiring was a prayer for France, and a cheer for the elect of his coun- 


try. Let us, then, together proclaim that the army and the fleet have 
deserved well of the country. 
War, it is true, brings with it cruel sacrifices, yet everything bids me 
usb it on with vigour, and for this purpose I count upon your assistance, 
The army at present consists of 518,000 soldiers and 113,000 horses, and 
the navy of 62,000 sailors afloat. It is indispensably necessary to keep 
this force in an effective state ; and to fill up the vacancies occasioned 
by the annual discharges and by the war, I sball ask of you, as I did last 
ear, a levy of 140,000 men. A Jaw will be brought before you for ame- 
iorating the position of soldiers re-enlisting without increasing the ex- 
pense ; it wil be of immense advantage to increase the number of vete- 
ran soldiers in the army, and to allow in future the weight of the con- 
scription to be diminished. I hope that this law will soon meet with 
your approval. 
I shall demand of you authority to conclude a new national loan. Al- 
though this measure will increase the public debt, we must not forget that 
by the conversion of the Rentes the interest of the debt has been reduced 
by 214 millions. The object of my effort is to place the expenditure on a 
level with the receipts, and the ordinary budget to be presented to you 
will be found in equilibriam, while the resources of the loan will suffice 
to meet the demands of the war. 
You will see with pleasure that our revenues have not diminished, that 
industrial enterprise is sustained, that all the great works of public uti- 
lity are continued, and that Providence has graciously given us a harvest 
sufficient for our wants. The Government nevertheless does not close its 
eyes to the uneasiness caused by the dearness of provisions, but has taken 
every measure in its power to prevent and lighten this uneasiness, and 
has founded in several places new elements of work. 4 
The contest which is going on, restrained as it is by moderation and 
justice, although it causes the heart to beat, has caused so little alarm to 
the commercial interest, that the different parts of the globe will soon 
bring together here all the fruits of peace. 
Foreigners cannot but be struck with the remarkable spectacle of a 
country, which, counting on the divine protection, sustains with energy 
a war at 600 leagues from its frontiers, and which develops with equal 
ardour its internal riches—a country where war does not prevent agricul- 
tare and industry from prospering, nor the arts from flourishing, and 
where the genius of the nation showsitself in everything which can bring 
glory to France. 





“PITCHING INTO” THE “ ALBION.” 
THE ALBION AND THE WAR. 
We find the following paragraph in last week’s 4/bion - 


Our weekly work would scarcely be complete, without our exposing another of the efforts of 
isthe New-York Daily Times to prejudice the Allies in the (Crimea in the estimation of its read- 
ers. Inan editorial summary of the Foreign News by the Asia, on Lea eny. & our neigh- 
bour declares, on the authority of the correspondent of its London namesake, that since the siege 
of Sebastopol commenced sixty men have deserted the British camp. Turning to another page 
of our careless coiemperary, we are relieved by finding the number set down as swenty. or- 
rors of course will happen ; but we have seen no attempt to correct this one. The plain truth 
of it is, that the New-York Daily Times is obvious!y made ‘* popular’’—its own word—by pan- 
dering to the prejudices of the ignorant and narrow-minded. e are glad to be informed by 
many educated, patriotic, and intelligent Americans, that we attach more importance than they 
deserve, to its frequent vagaries of this sort. 


It seems we quoted the London Times, as authority for saying that 
sixty British soldiers had deserted ; while a paragraph from some other 
quarter fixed it at twenty. We have never corrected the error, because 
our attention was never before called to it. If the Albion will tell us 
which number was accurate, we will set the public right on the subject. 
Meantime, we commend the discretion of those “ educated, patriotic and 
intelligent Americans,” who advise the 4/bion that it attaches a great 
deal too much importance to such trifles as this. 

The Editor of the Albion occupies a difficult and delicate position. As 
the conductor of an English newspaper, in an American community, it 
is very often his duty to advocate English interests, defend English con- 
duct, sustain English sentiments in opposition to the interests and opinions 
of the American people. He has always done this with ability, and gen- 
erally without any violation of courtesy or good taste. It was natural 
that the Eastern war should stimulate his national sensibilities and render 
him more than usually sensitive to the utterance of opinions at vari- 
ance with his own; and we were quite prepared, therefore, for more 
waspishness than usually finds admittance into hiscolumns. We submit, 
however, whether he is not transgressing the bounds of propriety in mak- 
ing so very trifling an error as that which he notices above, the occasion 
for so sweeping and reckless an impeachment of the motives of this paper. 
We have never questioned the right of the 4/bion to hold and promul- 
gate just such sentiments as it sees fit on every subject it may discuss,— 
nor have we ever impeached the sincerity or the uprightness of its con- 
victions. It is published a and exclusively for a special class of 
foreign readers ;—we have never intimated that its course was guided by 
the necessity of securing their approbation, or by any other motive than 
an honest purpose to sustain opinions honestly entertained. Are we ex- 
travagant in asking the Editor of the Albion to be equally tolerant to- 
wards his neighbours of the American press? We are not able to see the 
principles involved in the Eastern war, with the 4/bion’s eyes ;—we have 
no hesitation in believing that the reason is to be found in the fact that 
we do not view them from his position. Whatever he may deem just and 
proper in regard to us, we prefer to account for the difference in this 
way rather than by assailing his motives and defaming his character.— 
N. Y. Daily Times, Jan. 8. a 


The Albion shrewdly regrets the necessity of exploding the canards 
(or fictitious stories) of the American press, by way of prologue to the 
retraction of a canard of its own. One of the London correspondents of 
The Tribune (A. P.C., generally believed to be Mr. Francis Pulszky) 
had stated that Lord Forth had disgraced himself in the Crimea, and that, 
on his return home, his father, Lord Perth, had refused to see him. To 
this, The Albion deliberately replied, that the whole story was false, in- 
asmuch as there was neither a Lord Forth nor a Lord Perth among the 
British nobility. This was a very positive assertion, and was calculated 
to injure the reputation of Our Correspondent not only as a chronicler of 
current events, but as a gentleman. But, during the week, The Albion, 
having obtained better information, finds itself obliged to admit that 
there are such noblemen—that the son proved himself a coward, and that 
the father behaved towards him as was natural under the circumstances. 
This is the second time that The Albion has been under the necessity of 
retracting very gross and unjust imputations upon this journal, and we 
sincerely hope that it may be the last—for the duty is not gracefully 
performed. Frankness isan admirable virtue, but a mixture of super- 
ciliousness is apt to mar its excellence.—WV. Y. Tribune, Jan. 8. 


We have looked carefuily through the English Journals and Parlia- 
mentary debates, to discover some explanation of the blunder in the 
battle of Balaklava, of Nov. 25th, by which the British Light Cavalr 
were so uselessly slaughtcred. Before it was known who committed this 
fatal error no denunciation was too severe for its unknown author, and 
even the death of the epee Nolan, who carried the order for the charge, 
and who was supposed in some way to be responsible for it, was hardly 
sufficient to save his memory from execration. Since then it has been 
aor clearly established that the guilty party was no other than Lord 

aglan, the Commander-in-Chief, with whom it is not the only instance 
of grossly bad Generalship, as witness his failure to protect the higits of 
Inkermann, in consequence of which, but for the astonishing bravery of 
his men, the Allies would have been compelled to raise the siege at once, 
escape on board their ships, rather than be massacred or driven into the 
sea. But, strange to say, the moment it is discovered that it was Lord 
Raglan who destroyed the Light Brigade, the voice of censure is silenced, 
and that terrible mistake is hidden out of sight; or, perhaps, there is 
some explanation of the matter which has escaped our notice. Will The 
Albion have the kindness to inform us whether there is any satisfactory 
evidence that Lord Raglan was not the man to blame? or was it not his 
fault that Inkermann was neglected? We desire to do no injustice to 
the British Commander-in-Chief, and should take much more pleasure in 
believing him to be a General of ability and resources than the incompetent 
bungler which he now appears.— Ibid. 





THE LATE ConcLAVE at Rome.—A correspondent of the V. Y. Daily 
Times, in the course of an able exposure of the presumption and idle 
absurdity of the late Decree, thus closely and pointedly follows up his 
arguments. 


1. The “immaculate conception” of wed must not be confounded 
with that immaculate conception of which she was the honoured instru- 
ment. To very many, no doubt, this warning is needless; but I have 
occasion to know that there are also many who do need to be reminded 
that the question now decided at Rome is one in which no fact in Scrip- 
ture is concerned, except in so far as the fact of the fall of Adam is in- 
volved in the question of the universality of its consequences. 

2. The Roman decision is, not only that the mother of our Lord bore 
him, a spotless virgin, and lived and died in stainless purity ; but that, 
1. She passed through all her life without a sin, in deed, word or 








spirit, perfect as Adam was created ; and 3. Owed this sinlessness, not 
to any supernatural sanctification anterior to birth, but to a divine act 
by which in the quickening of her body, her soul was created free from 
that “fault of nature” which all other human beings have inherited 
from their sinful parents. 

3. It results from this that Mary, not Christ, was the first sinless hu- 
man being ; that Christ is not the only buman being free from sin, both 
in its taint and in act; that the freedom of the race from the bondage 
of hereditary depravity was accomplished before the birth of Jesus ; and 
that sinless humanity existed without the Incarnation of the Son of 
God, and independently of the hypostatic union of the Divine nature 
with the human in His person. 


Mr. Bricut anp sis Constrtveyts.—On Monday a meeting—which 
for uproar and determined boisterousness has seldom been equalled in 
Manchester—took place at the Townhall, King-street. Everything indi- 
cated a storm; and when the doors were thrown open, notwithstanding 
the efforts of the police to keep some order, the rush was fearful. In @ 
few minutes the hall was densely filled by partisans of the Bright party, 
and with others who were favourable to the object of the requisition. 
Outside the room an immense crowd collected, decidedly hostile to Mr. 
Bright. For more than half-an-hour the Mayor endeavoured to get or- 
der, but every sound gave way to that of “Outside!” The friends of 
Mr. Bright seemed strongly opposed to going outside ; and, ultimately, 
proeedings were opened by Mr. W. R. Wood, who moved the following 
resolution :— 

That this meeting, having learned that the letter of Mr. Bright, M. P., on 
the war, has been translated and circulated in Russia, desires publicly to de- 
clare that the citizens of Manchester do not concur in the opinions expressed 
by Mr. Bright ; but, on the contrary, being convinced that the war is just and 
necessary, do earnestly desire it may be carried on with energy until the war 
be terminated by secure and honourable peace. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Absolom Watkin, who was loud] 
cheered ; but the noise made by the friends of Mr. Bright prevented his 
being well heard. Mr. Alderman Watkins moved an amendment de- 
claring that Mr. Bright had exercised an undoubted right in ex- 
pressing his opinion on the war; and that, although that opinion 
might differ from that of many of his constituents, “it would be 
unfair, tyrannical, and unjust to censure him for the honest and 
manly avowal of his sentiments.’ The amendment was seconded 
by Mr. Henry, late M. P. for South Lancashire ; but the meeting was 
not disposed to listen to any speeches. Even Mr. Bright, who was 
present, vainly attempted to obtain a hearing. After standing nearly 
a quarter of an hour, he succeeded in uttering two or three sentences, 
which were heard only by those who were close tohim. The motion 
and amendment having been put to the vote, the Mayor, who was 
in the chair, said it was impossible to a | which had been carried, 
and the meeting broke up in confusion. Mr. Bright and his friends 
afterwards adjourned to the Council-room, Newall’s-buildings, accom- 
panied by a large crowd, by whom he was groaned and hooted at, in 
rather an unpleasant manner. Mr. George Wilson having taken the 
chair, Mr. Bright addressed the small assembly of his followers who 
had rallied round him, in condemnation of the war. Among other 
things, he told them that the Ministry would soon get tired of the 
war. ‘“ They have been driven into it,” said Mr. Bright, “ partly by 
the English press, and that press, which is profiting by the war more 
than any thing in the country, is still hounding the Government on 
to conduct the war to the last extremity.’ A vote of thanks having 
“been given to the hon. member for his attendance on the occasion, the 
meeting broke up.—London Paper, Dec. 23. 





Paris Fasaions ror THE New YEAR.—The Fashions for the coming 
year partake but little of the customary festivity of the season, owing to 
the gravity of the paramount subject of the day. Thus, instead of bril- 
liant robes for balls, hardly a thought ie bestowed this year on dresses 
either for soirées, theatres, or dinners. Instead of Court robes and man- 
telets, little else is seen but rich day dresses. The materials are rich and 
stout, but they are not of light and graceful shades. An attempt was, it 
is true, made a short time since to bring in “Alma sleeves,”’ and “ Inker- 
man bonbons ;” but the public good taste quickly rendered justice to 
these injudicious novelties. 

Nevertheless, the demi-toilette will not be less charming for being de- 
prived of Court and ball-dresses. There is still the same indecision as to 
whether flounces will be worn or thrown aside ; the shop-windows would 
make one believe that they are in as great favour as ever, though at the 
Théatre des Italiens and some select receptions, they are comparatively 
rare. The excessive fullness of the petticoats, which sustain the robes, 
has rendered flounces almost superfluous ; since the fullness of the robe 
is obtained from beneath the skirt, and not outside it by flounces, as 
formerly. Neither are they worn in the beautiful robes of gros de Tours, 
with pattern velvet and garlanded flowers woven in the material, and 
panning around the dress. Nothing is richer or more elegant than this 

ress, 

Moiré antique is without flounces, and is distinguished by the fullness 
and beauty of its folds; this is simpler, and perhaps in better taste. At 
first much of this material was made with large patterns of lively and 
varied colours; now they are almost always plain or in wide stripes. 
The Empress has just introduced an elegant novelty, called Resille Im- 
periale. It is composed of golden trellis-work, beneath which is a black 
velvet cap, ornamented with little black feathers; and in the squares of 
the trellis-work are sprinkled diamonds or other precious stones. When 
this head-dress descends from the Court circles, for the precious stones 
are substituted jet. 
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European News—The War. 

The Liverpool mail of the 30th ult. brings no stirring intelligence from 
the seat of war, though it informs us that a Conference of the Ambasea- 
dors of the five great powers was to commence a session at Vienna, two 
days before that date. Prince Gortschakoff was therein to represent the 
Czar. We are not aware that the deliberations of these gentlemen can 
be productive of any harm ; neither can we foresee from them any good 
effects whatever. It were idle to suppose that Russia, after her obstinate 
defence of Sebastopol, would yield its forts or the ships in its harbour, 
and it were we trust equally absurd to imagine that the Allies, having 
staked their military reputation on the capture of that strong-hold, would 
back out ere the issue be decided. 

From the neighbourhood of Sebastopol comes a mingled tale of suffer- 
ings undergone, of losses by sickness, of strong reinforcements arriving, 
of repulsed sorties, of new batteries erected by the Allies but not yet 
served, and in short of all those incidents by which such a siege, by such 
an army, in such a climate, must needs be diversified. From the scores 
of columns of information and speculation that are spread around us, we 
single out a couple of items as worth particular notice. And the first is 
a singularly disagreeable one. The reader will find elsewhere, under the 
heading of “ A Peep into Sebastopol,” what a British eye-witness says of 
the state of the city and its defences, as seen by him, on the 6th ult., from 
@ very near point of view. His account does not tally with the reports 
that have been hitherto received from deserters, and welcomed as though 
essentially true. The second special item to which we would call atten- 
tion is the reported landing at Eupatoria, of five thousand Turks of Omar 
Pacha’s army, who, it is said, are to be followed by that officer himself 
and the main body of his well-disciplined forces. This is an important 
movement, and seems to be the first step towards intercepting the com- 
munications hitherto open between the Crimea and Southern Russia. 
We know very well that Eupatoria does not lie in the line of march from 
the Isthmus of Perekop towards Sebastopol. Nevertheless, it is well- 
placed as a basis of operations, or we should perhaps rather say as a point 
of departure, if it should be deemed advisable to proceed against Simfe- 
ropol, or assail Russian reinforcements on their march Southwards. 
Omar Pacha’s personal movements are shrouded in mystery.—The Rus- 
sians have abandoned the redoubts in the Valley of Balaklava, which they 
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retreat very cleverly during the night of the 6th ult., having previously 
carried off all their guns, 85 in number, and left for the Allies a complete 
set of wooden dummies. It must be owned that the enemy have not 
only displayed great firmness in action ; their mancuvres have often been 
most skilf ully performed. 





The Continent. 

Louis Napoleon’s Speech, on the Opening of the French Legislative 
session, has been one of the topics of public interest. It is extremely 
clever, and as a mere composition far surpasses our latest bit of ministe- 
rial oratory, put into Queen Victoria’s mouth. Beyond that, we have 
no comments to make on it. It contains not a syllable of novelty ; nor 
does it even mention that five hundred millions of francs is the amount 
of the contemplated loan. Notwithstanding the immense laudation be- 
stowed upon it--on what grounds, it is difficult to perceive—its publica- 
tion caused a slight downfall in the French funds. 

In Denmark, the new Liberal ministry is popular, and itis to be hoped 
that the Royal Dane will be compelled to adopt its foreign policy, which 
favours an alliance with France and England.—In Spain, and througb- 
out the Continent generally, the status que appears to exist.—F rom Na- 
ples only we hear of a slight discussion between King Bomba’s police and 
the Society of Jesuits. The latter were charged with setting the Ponti- 
fical authority above that of their temporal lord and master, and were 
threatened with ignominious expulsion, if they dared to hold any such 
doctrine. The reply of the Chief of the Jesuits has, strangely enough, 
found its way into print, and is one of the most curious and contemptible 
documents that ever emanated from a crafty priest. On bebalf of his 
Order, he licks the dust from the royal boot, but at the same time most 
Jeeuitically omits to say a word on the immediate point at issue. We 
have no room to-day for the letter itself ; but coupling this with the late 
humiliating display at Rome on the subject of the Virgin’s immaculate 
conception, we may well ask whether, after all, the nineteenth century is 
entitled to boast unreservedly of its mighty advance in civilization. 


‘Home Affairs—A Short Session. 

A sitting of eleven days, a vast amount of talking on the war and the 
Foreign Enlistment and Militia Bills, and a few close divisions, seem to 
have justified our Parliament men in awarding themselves a month’s ho- 
liday. In other words, the Ministry, having with infinite difficulty car- 
ried these two measures, were but too glad to postpone the cross-exami- 
nations to which they have been subjected. Financial provision cannot 
have been very urgently needed, since the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has imposed no new burdens, and announced nonew loan. Happy legis- 
lators! they can have enjoyed their Christmas. They separated—as the 
formal school announcement used to say—on the 23rd ult., and are 
to meet again on the 23rd inst. Ere they broke up, the Royal 
assent was given to the two Acts above-mentioned—A few words 
regarding them, or rather, regarding the Foreign Enlistment Bil), 
on which a great amount of abuse has been lavished. The story 
of its passage may be soon told, Though it was vigorously opposed 
by Lords Derby and Ellenborough in the House of Lords, there was 
no actual division at any stage of its progress. It was otherwise in the 
Commons. Two test votes were there taken. The second reading was only 
carried by a majority of 39 in a House of 443 ; and the third by a major- 
ity of 38, when 308 members voted. On the few clauses, there was no 
division in committee. The obnoxious measure gave rise to some spicy 
debating, and Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton especially, who rarely epeaks, 
made a powerful address, which is too long for our columns, and which 
would lose its charm if condensed.—For the very violent opposition 
made to this act, it is difficult to account, unless it be that the press, the 
public, and the anti-ministerialists, resented the abruptness with which 
the government introduced it. An eloquent and adroit iteration of the 
truism that nations ought to fight their own battles has a certain in- 
flammatory effect upon rampant patriotism, and the words “ hireling” and 
“ mercenary,” judiciously thrown in, work up the feelings to fever pitch. 
So strongly was this felt,even in the stagnant atmosphere of the House of 
Commons, that only Lord John Russell’s reserved argament—a threat of 
resigning, if beaten—saved the administration from defeat. Neverthe- 
less, as our recruits are found to be too youthful for the severe climate 
and tough work of the Crimea, and the government affects to have other 
material at hand, we cannot perceive that this arrangement is either a 
deep national disgrace to us, or a terrible blow upon our liberties. The 
Act stipulates that not more than 10,000 of these foreign levies shall be 
trained at one time in the United Kingdom, and that they shall not per- 
form what is called home duty. Otherwiee, there is no limit as to their 
numbers. Whence the men are really to come, has been kept entirely in 
the dark, though Lord John did throw out some ludicrous hints about 
catching German emigrants in transitu to these States. On the whole, 
we still incline to think, as we said last week, that this measure has been 
swiftly hurried through Parliament, in order that our Minister at Vienna 
may inform the Austrian Government that we can now at brief notice 
arm a Legion of Polish and Hungarian refugees, if Francis-Joseph per- 
sist in holding aloof from our cause. 

That despotic and disreputable journal, the London Times, having 
been foiled in its efforts to defeat the bill just alluded to, thwarted in its 
attempts to domineer over the Duke of Newcastle in the matter of ob- 
taining priority of information from the War Office, and irritat ed by the 
consciousness that it has latterly committed some egregious blunders, bas 
now capped the climax of its ill-omened croakings, by discovering that 
Lord Raglan must be replaced. Having exhausted its bile on the Com- 
missariat, the Medical, the Transport, the Ordnance, and we know not how 
many other Departments, it has now flown at higher game, and in true 
weather-cock style abuses the Commander-in-Chief. The Times has donean 
immensity of good, even since this campaign began, in exposing the senile 
obstinacy with which our officials take pattern by the Peninsular war. 
It is a pity, that it so often injures the cause of rational amendment, by 

violent ebullitions of temper, and rabid attempts to bark and bite at 
every body. The world only laughs, and the Times loses its influence. 

A special Prussian Envoy is in London, said to be charged with an at- 
tempt at negotiating a separate Treaty. If our ministry do not watch 
him as closely as they would a notorious Russian spy, they are very un- 
fit for the offices they hold. .4-propos to this, it may be remarked that 
each succeeding mail brings word that Sebastopol is on the point of being 
stormed, and Lord Aberdeen on the point of being ejected. 








With almost equal astonishment and regret, we learn that the new 
Victoria Bridge at Montreal, with the exception of the stone pier, has 
been already carried away by the ice. This gigantic enterprise, planned 
by one of the very foremost engineers of the day, for one of the leading 
Railway Companies, has, as our readers know, been the object of much 
anticipatory laudation, whilst words of warning from local authorities 
have been treated with anything but respect. Such at least is the im- 
pression we gather from the Montreal Commercial Advertiser of the 5th 
inst., which sets the loss down at nearly a million of dollars. 

We have had in type for some time past a copy of the Canada Clergy 
Reserves bill. Many of our Provincial friends will be glad to have it 
for the convenience of reference, and it is by no means a dry, statistical 
document. If possible, it shall appear to-day. 

Collections in aid of the Patriotic Fund goon swimmingly throughout 





the Province. It is @ pleasure to read of the Concert at Montreal, the 
St. Andrew’s Meeting at Toronto, the gathering at Bytown, and other 
fruitful demonstrations of feeling. 


—_——— 


St. George’s Society—Meeting—Want of Funds. 

The regular quarterly meeting of the St. George’s Society was held at 
the Astor House, on Wednesday evening. After the presentation of va- 
rious Reports and the transaction of other business, the annual election 
of Officers for the ensuing year took place. Itresulted in the unanimous 
continuance in office of the gentlemen who now hold it. The list there- 
fore is as follows : 

President: William Young.—First Vice President: Joseph Brad- 
shaw, M.D.—Second Vice President: Thomas Knock.— Treasurer: Ro- 
bert Bage.— Secretaries: Edward F. Ward and M. B. Burnett.— Stew- 
ards for the next Annual Festiwal: Henry Eyre, Charles Christmas, 
Robert Leech, John C. Loch, J. R. Crookes, and Job Reberts.—Chap- 
lains: Rev. Dr. Neville and Rev. Dr. Hawks.—Charitable Committee : 
Charles Pitt, Henry = G. S, Rainsford, Robert Waller, Robert Leech, 
George Schedel, and T. M. Sother—Committee of Accounts: Edward 
Walker, Robert Waller, and Charles Clifton — Physicians: Dr. Beales, 
Dr. Pennell, Dr. Bradshaw, Dr. Arnold, and Dr. Rotton (Brooklyn). 

We should add that the Revd. Dr. Hawks, without previous intimation, 
was unanimously elected to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of 
the lamented Bishop Wainwright, who had been connected with the Soci- 
ety for upwards of a quarter of a century. 

So far, the record is well enough ; but there remains something more 
to be said. From the Reports of the Treasurer and of the Charitable 
Committee, two facts became apparent—one, that but a very small sum 
is at this moment applicable to the charitable purposes of the Society— 
the other, that applicants for relief are more numerous, more urgent, and 
in truth more needy than ever. Whatwastobedone? Efforts to get up, 
as usual, a Benefit Concert, have been made ; but it has not been thought 
possible to do so, with reasonable chance of success. After much discus- 
sion, the directest mode of raising funds was deemed to be the most expe 
dient. A Committee was organised for soliciting subscriptions ; and it 
will hold its first meeting thisday. We heartily wish it success, and shall 
give a list of its members next week. In the meantime, any contributions 
will be most thankfully received at this office. Let not any Englishman 
deny theclaim of his suffering countrymen here, by repeating to himself 
that he has but recently put his handio his pocket, for the purposes of the 
Patriotic Fund. It pleases God to multiply sorrows in many directions ; 
but the starving emigrant here cannot profit by the liberality vouchsafed 
to the widows of the Crimea. 





Two Shells Thrown into the ‘‘ Albion” Camp—No Damage. 

Let not the reader suppose that he is again to be bored with a disser- 
tation on American sympathy, with-held or misapplied, in respect to the 
war with Russia. The subject, as we believe we have hitherto remarked, 
is not well adapted for discussion. You know how a very few men may 
lead a horse to the trough—but how a multitude can’t compel the animal 
to drink. So may you vainly ply the uncongenial with reasons as plenti- 
ful as blackberries, and as incontrovertible as Euclid’s deductions. The 
game is not worth the candle. We abandon it. Still (as some one has 
acutely observed) facts are facts ; and we shall continue therefore, from 
time to time and at our own discretion, to remind our local contempo- 
raries of that celebrated axiom. For the moment, we are on the defen- 
sive. Monday last saw us simultaneously rapped over the knuckles by 
our too-frequent foes, the Tribune and the Times of this city; and aseach 
appears to think that it deals usa very hard blow, we print elsewhere 
their articles at length. We shall say but a few words in reply. 

And first for the Daily Times. We pray you to note the dreary po- 
verty ofits excuse. It now speaks of “a paragraph from some other 
quarter,” although it absolutely quoted from its London namesake. This 
introduces an imaginary and unnecessary issue between itself and its own 
authority. The ruse isa very poor one. It enables us to call defiantly 
for that paragraph, which cannot be forthcoming. To plead a clerical 
error would have been far wiser. We could then but have shrugged our 
shoulders, and been silenced. It is however only in keeping with that 
further show of disingenuousness, which again marks the use that the 
Times makes of its material. We spoke of “its frequent vagaries of 
this sort.” It converts this into “trifles.”’ Does the Times consider 
injustice a trifle ? 

There is some truth, a bit of good advice, and a great deal of courte- 
sy, in what our neighbour says regarding the position and difficulties of 
such a journal as this ; and indeed we should be ungrateful and ungra- 
cious to the last degree, if we did not acknowledge, on this as on former 
occasions, a friendly personal tone on the’part of those with whom it is our 
fate editorially to scuffle. At the same time, we should prefer meeting 
with a distinct reply to arguments or charges, to finding an adversary 
continually reminding us that we have no right to impugn his motives. 
Live and let live is a fair motto for rivals in trade ; but a paltry one for 
those who conflict in opinions. Morecver, it is so natural to suggest a 
reason when a systematic course is pursued, and the reason suggested 
in this case did seem to us so precisely to hit the mark, that we wrote 
what we did without any dainty phrasing. Hereafter, if called upon to 
go back from effects to causes, we will at least be more choice in our 
language, and in place of using such vulgar words as “pander” and 
“ prejudices’ and “ignorant” and “ narrow-minded,” we will say that 
the V. Y. Daily Times so edits its Crimean news, as to harmonize with 
the predilections of those who look to it solely for information, and are 
not beyond the scope of its reasoning. Can there be any offence in 
that? 

The Tribune, naturally enough, profits by our last Saturday’s admis- 
sion of error in the matter of the Earldom of Perth, and reads us a lec- 
ture upon what it calls{our “very gross and unjust imputations,”’ 
which, it says, we have “ twice been under the necessity of retracting.” 
Had the lecture been in any way a fair one, we should have submitted to 
the castigation in silence. Reproof is wholesome, but “a mixture” of 
misrepresentation “ is apt to mar its excellence,”’ 

The Tribune is reminded in the first place that, at least so far as the 
Scottish title is concerned, our retractation was not compulsory. Though 
a whole week elapsed, during which that daily journal might have 
chuckled over our error, it failed to do so, until the A/bion candidly ad- 
mitted it. Furthermore, the Tribune is also reminded that we did not 
originally name that paper, when we passed our comments on its cor- 
respondent’s statement. A. P. C.,or Mr. Francis Pulszky, is made a party 
to this little controversy by the Tribune itself, his name being printed 
therein in those same capital letters in which modest journals are wont 
invariably to mention themselves. A. P. C. was to us an anonymous 
personage ; but even now that we are favoured with his august name, we 
have yet to learn that itis any grave reproach to a Hungarian exile that 
he should be unfamiliar with the British Peerage-book. We rather in- 
cline to think that our actual American antagonist would plume himself 
upon his ignorance in that respect. Mr. Pulszky “as a gentleman” 
could scarcely lay claim to very heavy damages from us. Even if he 
could, it seems passing strange that herein we should have an American 
advocate ! 

Is the Tribune serious or jocose, we wonder, in charging us with in- 
juring Mr. Pulszky’s reputation “as a chronicler of current events.” 
This must indeed be a very delicate article, if its owner won’t bear ques- 


| tioning as to his accuracy in information, derived, from the very necés 
sity of the case, at second hand. He writes from London ; but he writes 
| of circumstances that have occurred in the Crimea. Let us just see, by 
his own showing, if his infallibitity must needs be held by us in the same 
odour as that wherein a Roman Catholic holds the Pope’s. And be it 
remembered that we classed this Forth story as a canard, not merely 
because we (erroneously) thought it invented names, but also because 
we doubted (as we do to this day) that Lord Raglan would quietly sub- 
mit to have his orders flatly disobeyed. What said A. P. C., dating from 
London on or about the 8th of last month? He distinctly stated that the 
young Lord “ fought bravely at Alma and et Balaklava, and distinguished 
himself there by his gallant behaviour.” Then follows the refusal to go 
into the trenches, and Lord Raglan’s advice to him to go home. It was 
on this hint that we spoke. What next, from A. P. C.? On the 15th 
ult., he, the never-to-be-called-in-question, writes thus: “In my last let- 
ter, I made a serious mistake about Lord Forth.” He then adapts the 
former tale to Lord George Paget, and fits another one upon the dis- 
graced youngster, which is near the mark, but which we have reason to 
believe is not exact in itsdetails. Whether it be so, or not, is entirely 
immaterial. The result we reach is this. Mr. Pulszky makes a mistake, 
and properly acknowledges it. The Tribune, though it has printed the 
acknowledgment, is indignant that any one should imagine its own cor- 
respondent could be fallible. Our neighbour had a palpable hit at us, 
He has tried to score too deeply. 

Profiting by the confusion in our little camp which this assault might 
be supposed to induce, the Trbune pitches at us a direct question 
touching Lord Raglan’s responsibility in the matter of the fatal charge 
of the Light Brigade at Balaklava. We would answer it plainly, if we 
could. At present we only know that the responsibility rests somewhere 
between the Commander-in-Chief who gave the order, the Brigadier-Ge- 
neral who wrote it, the dead Aide-de-camp who carried it, and the Com- 
mandant of the Cavalry who acted on it. If A.P.C., or the Tribune, will 
just let usknow whether the writer took it down verbatim from Lord 
Raglan’s lips, and whether the bearer delivered it without addition or ex- 
planation to the Earl of Lucan—why, then, we will essay a reply. Jn 
the meantime there are very many reasons why such an “ untoward 
event” should be passed over by the British press and Parliament, 
Their silence is not half so strange as that of the Tribwne on this very 
point. Ever since the war commenced, it has criticised every step in it 
with a great deal of military acumen and with much talent, though at 
the same time with a dogmatic arrogance altogether exceeding that of 
Thiers himself, the smart commentator on the wars of Napoleon. How 
happens it that the military critic of the Tribune bas never pronounced 
its dictum upon the order itself? Does its wording, or does it not, give 
any discretionary power? 

The other question about the neglected defences of Inkermann was an- 
swered in the first editorial article, wherein the A/bion, whilst adding 
its voice to the burst of applause at the heroic deeds of our army, regret- 
ted that a grave oversight of its leader had given occasion for such dis- 
play of heroism. 





a 
New York Contribution to the Patriotic Fund. 
It gives us great pleasure to publish the following letter, received by 
the last mail steamer from England. The amount contributed is im- 
mense. London, we understand, alone furnished £124,000. 


Royal Commission of the Patriotic Fund, 
16 A, Great George Street, Westminster, Dec. 21, 1064, 3 


Sir,—I have much pleasure in acknowledging your kind letter enclo- 
sing a list of subscriptions, which shall appear in the lists of Saturday 
next in the Times. ‘ 

Pray accept our grateful thanks for your exertions ; and may I ask 
you to confer a further favour by conveying to the subscribers our thanks 
for their handsome dovations. e have now in hand about £340,000, 
and I have very little doubt but that the sum we shall eventually re- 
ceive, will amount to £600,000. 

I have further to inform you that the Bill of Exchange for £1,600, at 
sixty days after sight, has come to band, and for which I have the plea- 
sure to enclose a receipt.—I have the honour to be, &e., 

BE. Gagpiner Fisnsourne, Capt. R. V., Hon’y Sec’y. 

To E. Cunard, Esq. 








PAusic. 


“ Le rot est mort, vive le roi !’’"—the Grisi and Mario reign (if ever they did 
reign) is scarcely at an end, before we are again threatened by several other 
Opera speculations. Our daily cotemporaries, who but yesterday were extol- 
ling the beauty and grandeur of the last lyrical rulers, and deploring the want 
of taste and ppblic appreciation under which the grand Opera suffered, are 
already crying vive /e rot for the next, and are discovering in the distance the 
most fiattering prospects for Ole Bull and Co. at the ‘‘ Academy,” and Niblo 
& Jacobsohn at Mr. Niblo’s beautiful establishment. For already, even before 
the Grisi and Mario troupe have quite done with us, two other parties as above 
named, are in the field, determined to rush into the vortex of Italian Opera 
speculations. Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof, and until we know a lit- 
tle more of the plans, engagements, and prospects of the high contracting 
powers, we shall not, in these columns at least, indulge in premature critiques 
upon possible events. This much we may state, that on Monday last, Mr. Strako- 
sch sailed from Boston for Europe, on an artist-seeking mission for the “ Aca- 
demy,” and on Wednesday, Mr. Jacobsohn left New York by the steamer At- 
lantic on asimilar mission for Niblo’s. 

Grisi and Mario’s career in this country is rapidly drawing to a close. Mr. 
Hackett’s Benefit, over a week ago, was their last appearance in Opera here ; 
and the charity Concert on Thursday evening their last here in the Concert 
Hall. They have also appeared in Philadelphia and Washington, Signor 
Mario however appearing only once in Philadelphia, after which Signor Lorini 
had to be summoned from New York to supply his place. 

Looking back at the career in this country of these two renowned artists, 
we cannot but regret that they should ever have crossed the Atlantic. We re- 
gret it on their own account, for a fiasco, such as theirs—sugar it over as we 
will, their cis-Atlantic adventure has been a fiasco—must be deeply mortifying 
to those who have ever lived and had their being in the sunshine of adulation 
and applause. We regret it also for the sake of Mr. Hackett, whose bold ener- 
gy and enterprise undertook so great a risk. These artists, especially Grisi, 
should have visited us years since, or not at all ; and though their failure here 
will no doubt, by their admirers on the other side, be ascribed to a want of taste 
here, the true causes are the decline of Grisi’s voice, from which its strength, 
richness, and round fullness have departed, and Mario’s carelessness and un- 
justifiable indolence, which almost always, when he did sing, amounted to a 
positive affront to the audience. We do not mean to say that Mario cannot 
sing ;-~far from it ; but we do say, that he will not ; that he never, during the 
protracted season here, sang a single Opera,—but generally contented himself 
by giving us, in one or two passages of an Opera only, an indication of what 
he could do—an he would. This want of reliability in him, the meagreness of 
the répertoire presented,—some six or eight hackneyed and worn-out Operas, 
which we had listened to ad nauseum for years past—and some grave mistakes 
of management at the beginning, could lead to no other than unsatisfactory re- 
sults. If we remember rightly, all the Operas represented sinee August last 
were Lucrezia Borgia, Norma, Sonnambula, I Puritani, I Barbiere, Favorita, 
Lucia, Don Pasquale, and Semiramide. Let future managers take warning 
by this, as also by the fate of the Nau troupe at Niblo’s. It is a mistake 
to suppose, that our public will be content with one or two great names 
or good artists. Grisi and Mario had great names, and Mile Nau is a good 
artiste; but we want more than that. We want a company, if not the best 
in the world, at least equally good in all its departments ; we care not about 
having a great and expensive Prima Donna pitched against a very indifferent 
Tenor; or a first-class Tenor singing Edgardo to a fearfully bad Ashton; 
nor yet a world renowned Baritone supported by a small and ill-instructed 
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chorus and indifferent orchestra, The receipts of the last season, and in- 
deed of several preceding ones, have been amply sufficient to leave 4 ba- 
lance in the treasury, and support a highly respectable troupe—not a con- 
stellation of the first talent in the world, (for even London has seldom been 
able to do this, as the fate of managers has often shown) but a fair 
quartette of premiers sujets supported by good secondary artists, and a fair 
chorus and orchestra. As long however as the Prima Donna or the Tenor 
must, for their name merely, receive the lion’s share of the receipts, and the 
entire company is to be supported with the remainder, so long will every 
Italian Opera enterprise result in the ultimate rain of the entrepreneur. The 
unparalleled and prolonged success of the English Opera troupe now at the 
Broadway plainly shows what a proper, careful, but yet energetic and liberal 
management may effect. The taste for the lyrical Drama exists here, and is 
daily more and more developed ; but the public is opposed to extravagant prices 
as well as to extravagant artists. We want a respectable and consistently 
good Opera troupe, even though there be no nightingale, linnet, or world-ac- 
knowledged Queen of Song, in the party. 





Drama. 


On Monday evening Mr. Barton committed the indiscretion of playing an 
‘* elegant comedy” for the first time in thirty years. This precious work was 
none other than “‘ Pride Shall Have a Fall’”—ascribed by Mr. Burton to the 
Reverend George Croly. Take equal parts of the “ Heir at Law” and the 
“ Lady of Lyons ;” carefully extract all the clever things fromeither ; and then 
mix with copious twaddle, and you have the plot of “ Pride Shall Have a Fall.” 
The Comedy was dedicated to the Right Honourable George Canning as “a 
tribute to public and private excellence. To the great and popular Minister 

. by whose firmness, temperance, and ability, Peace had been preserved to the 
Empire.’ It does not require unusual perception to detect a political purpose 
in the work. This was none other than to bring ridicule on the Service. The 
Hussars appear to be the. particular arm to which Mr. Croly directed his ope- 
rations, I suppose some indiscretion of the time may have provoked the on- 
slaught, and perhaps the lampoons of Mr. Croly have done their work. But 

- @s lampoons they are wretched. A mediocre mind can detect no subtlety in 
words, unless they are strongly dosed with abuse. And so Mr. Croly forgets 
that the spirit and essence of satire is truthfulness—stern, simply because 
truth is stern. Mr. Croly would be satirical, but is scandalous and offensive 
only. He would correct an abuse, but perpetrates an insult instead. Destitute 
of literary elevation, he tries to find a compensation—like the Billinsgate Fish- 
fag—in audacity and strong terms. No man, unless he have an intuitive sense 
of superiority (he would blush to call it so) can be satirical. I doubt very 
much if Mr. Croly had this intuitive sense. I may as well remark here that 
the paternity of this play is taken for granted, Mr. Burton being probably 
well-informed on the subject. The copy I have bears no authorial acknow- 
ledgement. I can readily understand why. Military boots have sharp toes. 
The Hussars represented in this play, are cowards, braggarts, and fops. 

The two best characters in the piece are sustained by Mr. Burton and Mrs. 
Hughes. The first is an Italian trd@¥er suddenly raised to title and to fortune, 
and the second his wife. The Countess (that is her title) is the author’s im- 

- personation of “ Pride,” and is the recepient of the “ Fall” referred to in the 
title. She has a daughter, betrothed under different circumstances to an officer 
of fhe Hussars. On the acquisition of wealth and title, the Countess repudi- 
ates this betrothment. A Prince shall wed her daughter, and not a Plebeian 
with a knapsack tied to his shoulders. The parvenu pride of the old woman 
was excellently rendered by Mrs. Hughes. Her submissive lord received equal 
justice at the hands of Mr. Burton. The latter extemporised one of the most ad- 
mirable repartees in the play. His wife is upbraiding him with her shrewish 
tongue. He turns to her a look of unresisting suffering and exclaims—“ Let 
me down easy”—the unexpected brilliancy of which made the audience yell 
with delight. It was some minutes before the performance could proceed. 

The last act of this Comedy resembles the transformation scene of a panto- 
mime. A prince enters in gorgeous apparel, accompanied by-the promiscuous 
music of Mr. Cooke’s band. After arranging the preliminaries, he proceeds to 
change all the characters ; so that by the time he has got through, every one 
turns out to be somebody else. One thing however he-could not change—the 
opinion of every sensible man in the house that the Comedy was a failure. 

The character of Victoria was originally written for Miss Paton, and was 
principally a vehicle for her vocalization. All the music has been omitted by 
Mr. Burton. The Comedy in other respects has been mutilated cheerfully. It 
was a failure. 

If you would have your Mythology plucked out by the roots, go and see tha 
Extravaganza of “ Circe and her Magic Cup,” at the same theatre. It is one 
of the most equal and remarkable works of the age—a perfect apotheosis of 
dullness. I have seen a few extravaganzas in my time, and with secret sorrow 
have observed the unscrupulous desperation of punsters. But mingled with 
the tear of humiliation has been the balm of Hope. My grief was assuaged by 
the conviction that man could do better. This feeling has, I am thankful to 
acknowledge been strengthened by Madam Circe’s cup. I am now convinced 
that man cannot do worse! The crisis is past, and I may yet live to hear a 
johe. 

Every one remembers the story of Circe and her Magic Cup, as related in 
the tenth book of Homer’s Odyssey. With proper ingenuity in effecting the 
transformations, it is capable of being converted into an admirable extrava- 
ganza. It has a well defined moral too—that intoxication turns man into swine. 
Now I'l! tell you what Mr. Burton’s dramatist has effected. He has mutilated the 
atory, omitting our sedate friend Eurylochus ; put it into sorry doggre! ; filled it 
with vulgarity and slang ; overlooked every thing like fun ; and neglected his 
duties as a conscientious punster. Incredible as it will seem, there is not a 
single laugh from the beginning to the end of this extravaganza. It is one 
protracted yawn. 

Hibernicizing all the characters is the massive idea of the piece—Ulysses is 
O’Lyssus and so on. (I think I have heard an Irishman called a Greek on 
More occasions than one.) O’Lyssus goes tothe Enchantress’s Island on a 
Target Excursion, and his company is transformed into—one black cat, one 
red lion, one brown bear, one white ditto, one wnboiled lobster, and one large 
oyster!!!’ Thus the author proves his own words “ that Rum turns men to 
Beasts.” 

The burlesque is nicely placed on the stage. It is a pity to see so much 
scenery and costumery wasted—-as it must inevitably be, unless the extravaganza 
is re-written. ‘The best thing Mr. Burton can do is to get some smart man to 
dramatise Nathaniel Hawthorne's admirable prose version of this story. (It can 
be found in his ‘“‘ Tanglewood Tales’’). There would be no difficulty in doing 
8». It is eminently dramatic, and, although ‘differing slightly from the Ho- 
meric version, is humorous, moral, poetic, and enjoyable. 

No other novelties—The Metropolitan Theatre has gone to the dogs—I 
mean the horses. What is the difference ? ALVA. 


Appointwents. 


The Marquis of Normanby, KG, to be H M Envoy Extraordinar d Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary to the Grand Duke of Tescaxy. lt will wy hed A: 
pony te epppitnees has py hoy held by — 5 Bulwer. Sir Henry 
we believe, 18 a Candidate for the Embassy to the i i 
dayne retiring, ab iy orte, On occasion of Lord 

New ty Evectep Memsers or PaARLIAMENT.—Borough of Barnstaple : Joh 
Laurie and Samuel Guinness, Esqrs., the last election for the said tervagh Non 
ing been declared void. Borough of Abingdon : J Haythorne Reed, of Burn- 
hem, ie the county of Somerset, Esq, inthe room of Lord Norreys, now Earl 
of Abingdon, summoned to the House of Peers. County of Gloucester, East- 
pacha yy nb R — mye pe is the room of Sir M H Hicks Beach, 

net, deceased. Borough of Maryle :V i i 
of Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart, deceased. ae. 


Arnwy. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE Crimea.—Sir John Campbell 
Archibald Campbell; who was at Ava, late Brigadier General ria ry aint 
sion, and now Mejor-General, has been appointed by Lord Raglan provision- 
ally to command the 4th division, on the death of Gen Cathcart.— Tunes. Ma- 
jor-Generals Lord Rokeby and H. W. Barnard are also, it is said, ordered out. 





War Orrice, Dec 22.—Ist Regt of Life Gds: Vet Surg Jex, 2d Drags, to be 


Vet Surg, v Percival dec. 2d Life Gds; Lt Lyon to be Adjt, . 
signs the Adjey only. 5th Drag Gds; ’ | bt te tee 


v Byt-Col Scar!+tt, pro to the rank of Maj-Gen; Capt Thompson to be Maj 
w-p, vV McMahon; Lt Elliott to be Capt w-p, v Thompson; Cor Bolton to be Lt 
w-p v Elliott; Sir E Hutchinson, Bart, to be Cornet w-p, v Hon G Neville, dec. 
lst Drags; Lt Couey to be Capt w-p. 8th Lt Drags; Cor Baker from Rl Horse 
Gds, to be Cor w-p. 1st or Gren Regt of Ft Gds; to be Lts and Capts w-p: 
Ensigns and Lts Verschoyle, Bathurst, and Hon W Quin. To be Ensigns and 
Lts w-p: Lt the Hon J Dormer, from RI Horse Gds, vy Ferguson pro; Davies, 


Gent, v Bathurst; Parnell, Gent, v Quin. Scots Fusilier Gds; to be Ensigns 
and Lts w-p: the Hon E Brownlow, v Knollys pro; Sharpe, Gent, v Lindsay 
pro. lst Regt of Ft; Lt Breedon to be on w-p, v Carter, dec; Ens Fenwiok to 
be Lt w-p, v Breedon; Ens Hassell to be Lt w-p, v Fenwick,whose pro has been 
cancelled. 3d Ft; Ens Roe to be Lt w-p, v Macneil, app to 13th Lt Drags. 7th 
Ft; Bvt-Maj Pack to be Maj w-p, v Bvt-Lt-Col Wilbraham, whose Brevet rank 
has been converted into substantive rank, in accordance with the Royal War- 
rant; Lt Hibbert to be Capt w-p, v Pack; Ens Waller to be Lt w-p, v Hibbert; 
Lt Thurstone, from 3d West York Militia, to be Ens w-p,v Lord Browne, pro. 
llth Ft; Act-Assist-Surg Macfadin, from Staff,to be Assist-Surg, v Young,pro on 
Staff. 12th Ft; H Nesbitt, Gent, to be Ens w-p, vStirke, pro. 13th Ft; Lt-Col 
Lord Mark Kerr, from h-p Ceylon Rifle Regt, to be Lt-Col, v Bvt-Col Stuart,who 
ex. 24th Ft; Ensign Heaton, from 3d West York Militia, to be Ensign w-p. 
2ist Ft; Maj Stuart to be Lt-Col, w-p, v Ainslie, died of his wounds; Brvt-Lt- 
Col Haines to be Major, w-p, v Stuart; Lt Steward to be Capt, w-p, V Haines; 
Ens Stephens to be Lt, wp v Steward; Ens Cairnes to be Lt, w-p, v Stephens, 
whose pro has been cancelled; I Coffin, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Cairnes. 31st 
Ft; Lt Ball to be Capt, b p, v Minnitt, who ret; Ens Fairfax to be Lt, bp, v 
Ball; T Rycroft, Gent, tobe Ens, b-p, v Fairfax. 37th Ft; J Jervis, Gent, to 
be Ens, w-p, v Evered, pro. 38th Ft; Brvt-Lt-Col Louth to be Lt-Col, w-p, v 
Sir J Campbell, Bart, pro to be Maj-Gen; Brvt-Maj Adamson to be Maj, w-p, 
v Lowth; Lt Craster to be Capt, we v Adamson; Ens French to be Lt, w-p, 
v Craster. 41st Ft; Lt King, from Ri Bucks (King’s Own) Militia, to be Ens, 
w-p, v Fitz Roy, pro. 49th Ft; Maj Grant to be Lt-Col, w-p, v Brvt-Col Ad- 
ams, pro, to be Maj-Gen; pevpennd Cueeree™, to be Maj, w-p, v Grant; Lt Co- 
nolly to be Capt, w-p, v Glazbrook; Ens Cahill to be Lt, w-p, v omy” 50th 
Ft; E Miller, Gent, to be Ens, joe Oe Antrobus, pro. 60th Ft; Ens Morrah, 
from Cape Mounted Riflemen, to be Ens, v Fox, pro. 73d Ft; Ens Cooke to 
be Lt, b-p, v Evans, who ret; J Henley, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Cooke. 77th 
Ft; Lt Le Feuvre, from Hampshire Militia, to be Ens, w-p, v Carden, pro. 
78th Ft; Capt Meek, from h-p Unatt, to be Capt, v Bentley, who ex; Lt Bou- 
verie to be Capt, b-p, v Meek, who ret; Ens Finlay to be Lt, b-p, v Bouverie; 
M Kirby, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Finlay. 88th Ft; Ens Kenny to be Lt, w-p, 
v Maule, died of his wounds; Ens Lambert to be Lt, w-p, v Kenny, whose pro 
has been cancelled. Lt Little to be Adj, v Maule, died of his wounds; B Mit- 
chell, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Lambert. 89th Ft; Capt Tom, from h-p 36th Ft, 
to be Capt, v Knipe, who ex. 90th Ft; Lt Swift, from Hampshire Militia, to 
be Ens, w-p, v Jackson, app Qtr-Mr. 93d Ft; Ens Hyslop, from 39th Ft, to be 
Ens. Rifle Brigade—Brvt-Lt-Col Norcott to be Lt-Col, w-p, v Brvt-Col Buller, 
ro to be Maj-Gen; Brvt-Maj Macdonell to be Maj, w-p, v Norcott; Lt the Hon 
Curzon to be Capt, w-p, v Macdonell; Sec Lt the Hon H Campbell to be Lt, 
w-p. v Tryen, killed in action; Ens Heywood to be Lt, w-p, v Campbell, whose 
pro has been cancelled; Ens Brett to be Lt, w-p, v Curzon. 
Brevet.—-Capt Meek, 78th Ft, to be Major and Lt-Col; Lt-Col Wesley, Rl 
Marines, to be Col; Capt Langley, Rl Marines, to be Maj; Brvt-Maj Langley, 
RI Marines, to be Lt-Col. 


Srarr.—Vet. Surg Gloag, 11th Lt Drags, to be Vet-Surg, v Jex, appointed 
to 1st Life Gds. 


Unatracnep.—Maj and Brvt Lt-Col Wilbraham, of the 7th Ft, to have the 
Brvt rank converted into a substantive rank Unatt. 


Hospitat Starr.—To be Act Assist-Surgs; Beatty, Lynch, Halseberg, Hale, 
Creasy, Frank, Gordon, Dickson, Lynch, Madden, Roch, Gents; Simons,}Gent, 
v Macfadin, promoted. 


Prov Depot BatTraLions.—To be Lt-Cols; Lt-Cols Alves, from h-p, unatt, 
and Stack, from 7lst Ft. To be Maj; Maj Maydwell, from 41st Ft. Tobe Ad- 
jutants; Capts Maclean, of 94th Ft; and Gilley, from h-p unatt. To be Qtmr; 
Qtmr Taylor, from 71st Ft. 


MEMORANDA.—The app of N White, Gent, to be Acting Assist-Surg, has 
been cancelled. 


Roya ARTILLERY.—General Order, Nov. 30.--Her Majesty has been pleased 

to approve of the following promotions in the Ki Regt of Artillery, viz :— 
First Lt Guille to be Sec Gapt, v Childers, killed in action; Sec Lt Hains to 

Carr to be First Lt, v Oldershaw; Lt-Col Ingilby to be Col, v Brig-Gen Strang- 


Capt Childs to be Capt, v Crofton; First Lt Turner to be Sec Capt, v Childs; 


batt, on Lt-Col’s pay, v Ingilby pro; and Lt-Col Crofton is posted to the 
batt, on major’s pay, v Dunlop. 


the local rank of Brig-Gen while so employed. 


cases being only honorayy, viz.,— 
Roya ARTILLERY,—To be Lt-Cols: Brevet-Majors Wright, Colebrooke 


Robertson, Law, Pascoe, Spiller, Greenwood, CB, Markland. To be Majors 
Capt Fry, Sec Capts Smith, FFleming, Martin, and Philips ; ~~ Step ens 
Lemoin, Manners, W Schalch, Morgan, Drew, E Morgan, Walsh, Griffiths 
Sec Capts: Skinnerand Luard. Capts Turner, Low, Pouldon; Sec Capt Camp 
Warburton. 


gle, Stocker, Tinling, J Rutherford, Mackenzie, Lewis, Pettingal, Lancey 
Oldershaw and Miller.—The above commissions to bear date Nov. 28. 


Sec Capt, v Inglis, dec; Sec Lt Carey to be Ft Lt, v Armitt, pro. 
Walshe, pro into the Army Med Department. 
War-Orrics, Dec. 29.—RI Canadian Rifle Regt; Maj Hill to be Lt-Col, b-p 


to be Capt, b-p, v Holmes; Ens Wolley to be Lt, b-p, v Mottat; W Marson 
Gent, to he Ens, b-p, v Woolley; Lt Sharpe to be Adj, v Moffat, pro. 


and 29th. 





Navy. 


Goop News.—We gladly notice the safe arrival at Hong Kong, from 


the Arctic Seas, of Capt. Collinson, C.B., in H.M.S. Enterprise. 


Return oF Sir C. Naprer.—Portsmouth, Dec. 18.—Vice-Admiral Sir 
Charles Napier, K.C. B., disembarked from the Duke of Wellington in the 
Fire Queen steam tender at Spithead, shortly before 9 o’clock this morn- 
ing, and, with his flag at the fore, steamed up to this harbour. When off 


Gent, v Davies, died of his wounds ; Murray, Gent, v Verschole; S Tracy, | i 


be First Lt, v Guille; First Lt Oldershaw, to be Sec Capt, v Guille; Sec Lt 
ways, killed in action; Capt and Brvt-Maj Crofton to be Lt-Col, v Ingilby; Sec 
Sec Lt Briscoe to be First Lt, v Turner; Sec Capt Johnson to be Capt, v Towns- 
end, killed in action, Ft Lt Earle to be Sec Capt, v Young; Sec Lt Martin to 
be Ft Lt, v Earle; Sec Capt Connell to be Capt, v Beresford, ret by resignation 


of his commission; Ft Lt Hon L Addington to be Sec Capt, v Connell; Sec Lt 
Sandilands to be Ft Lt, v Addington; Lt-Col Dunlop is removed to the 12th 


War Orrice, Dec. 19.—Brever—-Col Williams, CB, of RI Artillery, now 
acting as her Majesty’s Commissioner with the Turkish army in Asia, to have 


The under-mentioned officers, who retired upon f-p of the RI Regt of Artil- 
lery and the corps of Ri Engineers, previously to her Majesty's Royal Warrant 
of the 6th October, 1854, to be promoted toa step of brevet rank, in order to 
place them in as favourable a position as those of their rank who may hereafter 
obtain retirement under the provisions of the said warrant, the rank in both 


Holcombe, Stokes, Dyson, Berners, Fenwick, Farrell, O’Brien and Gosset. 


bell; Capts Tireman, Fisher, Young, Cheetham, Papillon, Fulford, Wynne and 


Royat Enarineers.—To be Lt-Cols: Brevet-Majors Baron, Rivers, How- 
orth and Lynn. Tobe Majors: Capts Fyers, Colby, Melhuish, Hulme, Prin- 


OrricE OF ORDNANCE, Dec. 18.—Corps of Rl Engineers: Ft Lt Armit to be 


OrpNnancE MepicaL Department.—Campbell, Gent., to be Assist-Surg, v 


aay We are reluctantly compelled to postpone the Gazettes of Dec. 26th 


, troops—2,400 men ; and from the time we left Portsmouth we have not 
, even had one case of sea sickness ; all bands say it has been Her Maj- 
| esty’s own weather. Had it not been for the motion caused by the screw, 
we should not have known that the Royal Albert was at sea.” 

This ship, it will be remembered, is a fellow to the Duke of Welling- 
ton. The Algiers journal, the Akbar, of the 10th ult., has the follow- 


ng :— 

e The 14th battalion of Foot Chasseurs and the 11th, 16th, and 25th 
Regiments of Light Infantry are ordered to the Crimea, and will shortly 
embark for that destination. They are to be replaced in Algeria b 
other regiments from France. The English ship Royal Albert receiv 
numerous visitors during the stay before the port of Algiers. Nothing 
could exceed the attention paid to them by the English, who invited them 
to a collation, at which champagne was served in profusion. The first 
soldier wearing the uniform of the Zouaves who appeared on the deck of 
the Royal Albert was the object of a real ovation. He was actually 
carried in triumph by the sailors and soldiers. On the other hand, the 
English officers of the Queen’s Guards, of the Scotch regiments, of the 
Artillery, and the Marines experienced a most cordial receptjon on the 
evening of the 4th, from our artillery officers, who were celebfating the 
Jféte of their patron, St. Barbe. The next morning a numerous body of 
French officers, with Colonel de Fenelon at their head, accompanied our 
British guests in their excursion through the city and its neighbour- 
In a word, everybody did his utmost to render their short 
stay in our city as agreeable as possible. The Governor-General ad in- 
terim and the Admiral visited the Royal Albert.” 


Royat Marines.—Col Wesley to be Dep Adj-Genl, v Maj-Gen Sir John 
Owen, KCB.—Lt-Col Langley to be Assist Adjt-Gen.—Ft Lt Cooke 40 be 
Capt, v Heriot, dec.—Sec Lt Highman to be First Lt—Sec Lt Witham to be 
First Lt, v Douglas to h-p. — 

APPOINTMENTS.—Capts: C F Hillyar to be Acting-Capt of the Malacca, 17, 
scr, on her passage to the Black Sea, in consequence of a severe accident to 
Capt Farquhar; J Fraser, for service in the Royal Naval Volunteers.—Lieuts: 
N W Hewett, recently serving as acting-mate of the Beagle screw-steam de- 
spatch gun-boat, and promoted to the rank of Lieutenant for his gallant con- 
duct whilst serving on shore in standing by his gun and effectually repelling 
the Russians in the attack upon the battery in front of Sebastopol, is appoint- 
ed to the command of the Beagle, y Hore, pro; A R Pearse to the Ajaz, 80, at 
Portsmouth; E Scott to the Monarch, 84.--Paymasters: Giles from the Am- 
phion, 24, scr, to the Imperieuse, 51, scr; J F Phillips to the Amphion.—Chap- 
{oleae Rev H H Matchett from the Blenheim, 60, tothe Exmouth, 90, at De- 
vonport; Rev H Alexander to the Blenheim; Rev J J Every to the Esk, 21, at 
Woolwich. _ 

Psomortions.—-Lieuts to be Commrs: E G Hore, recently in command of the 
Beagle, in the Black Sea; J Hunt, recently in the Coast Guard; J A P Price, 
recently onmng as First Lt of the Nile, 91; 8 H Ricketts, recently in the Wa- 
terloo, 120; W J Pollard, recently in the Ajax, 60; C T Compton, recently First 
Lt of the Fantome sloop, 12, on the Australian station; L U Hammet, Flag-Lt 
to Rear-Adm! Plumridge——Prince Victor of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, of the 
Powerful, 84, is promoted to the rank of Lt. 


Obituary. 


Lorp Rotruerrurp.—The death of this able lawyer and judge has de’ 
prived the Scottish College of Justice of one of its best senators. Lord 
Ratherfurd’s demise occurred at his residence, 9, St. Colme street, Edin- 
burgh, on the 13th ult. The Right Hon. Andrew Rutherfurd, P. C,. and 
a Lord of Session as Lord Rutherfurd, was born in 1791; he passed 
Advocate in 1812: he succeeded the late Lord Cunningham as Solicitor- 
General in 1837, and Lord Murray as Lord Advocate in 1839, and remained 
so till the fall of the Melbourne Ministry in 1841 ; he resumed the office on 
the dissolution of the Peel Administration in 1846. He was presented to 
the bench of the Court of Session in 1851; he then ceased to represent 
the Leith burghs in Parliament: and in the same year was sworn a mem- 
ber of the Privy Council. 

Lord Rutherfurd married Sophia, third and youngest daughter of the late 
Sir James Stewart, Bart., of Fort Stewart, in the county of Donegal, M. P., 
and by her leaves issue. The death of this lady, in 1852, bad a fatal 
effect on her busband’s health and spirits. The monument which, in his 
grief, he raised to her memory was meant also to serve for himself, and 
he was not long in sharing her tomb. The Court of Session Act, the En- 
tail Act, and other measures of forensic reform, have received, and will 
doubtless long retain, hisname. In these Lord Rutherfurd has left some 
public memorials, however inadequate, of his vigorous and comprehen- 
4 sive mind, and of bis profound attainments as a lawyer. His many and 
varied personal accomplishments survive in the affectionate regard of his 
friends. 

Sir James Kempt.—General the Right Hon. Sir James Kempt, G.C.B., 
Colonel of the lst Regiment of Foot, died on the 20th ult. at bis residence 
in South Audley-street. This distinguished officer bas spent more than 
71 years in the service of his country, and his career bas been marked 
by unusual distinction, not less than by unusual length. He entered the 
army on the 3lst of March, 1783, and in 1799 he attained the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. In that year he accompanied Sir Ralph Abercromb: 
>| upon the expedition to Holland as aide-de-camp, and in 1800 he proceed- 
*} ed with the same general, as military secretary, to the Mediterranean, 
’} and remained with him until his death, after which he was attached to 
*| the staff of Lord Hutchinson, and was present throughout the whole 
Egyptian campaign. In 1806 Lieut. Colonel Kempt went in command of 
a battalion with the expedition to Naples, and commanded the Light 
Brigade at the battle of Maida. Having obtained the rank of colonel in 
1809, he proceeded in 1811 to the Peninsula, and was appointed to com- 
mani a brigade in the 3d division of the Duke of Wellington’s army. 
»| From thence to the conclusion of the war in 1814, Sir James’s services 
are historical. Sir James, who had become a major-general in 1812, was 
appointed to the command of a division in 1815, and was severely wound- 
ed at its bead on the 18th of June. 

Monsieur Leon Favcuer.—The French papers announce the death of 
M. Leon Faucher, which took place lately at Marseilles, where he was 





v Brevet-Col Taylor, who ret; Capt Holmes to be Maj, b-p, v Hill; Lt Moffat | @ttacked by typbus fever, on his way to Hyeres in search of a milder 


climate for the relief of his already broken health. M. L. Faucher, be- 
fore being known as a statesman, was an eminent journalist. He con- 
ducted the Courrier Frangais from 1835 to 1845. That journal was al- 
ways forward to advocate liberal opinions, It was one of the prin- 
cipal organs of the press that supported M. Thiers, but when, in 1840, that 
minister nearly involved France in a war with England, and sent a bul- 
lying diplomatic note to the French ambassadors in foreign courts, stat- 
ing that France would never allow the Pacha of Egypt to be deposed, 
M. Leon Faucher, disgusted with the gasconading misrepresentation of 
the object of the four powers, wrote a mot which became celebrated :— 
“‘ M. Thiers, vous enfoncez une porte ouverte.”? His career as Minister 
of the Interior under Louis Napoleon, President of the Republic, is well 
known. The independence of his character was displayed in a letter 
written shortly after the coup d’etat, and which made a great senation 
at the time, in which he indignantly rejected the offer of a seat in the 


? 





the saluting battery he left the Fire Queen in the Port Admiral’s barge, 
and was steered to the town sallyport, alongside the Victoria-pier. Not- 
withstanding the severe inclemency of the weather (it had been blowing 
hard all night, and raining heavily all morning), and the early hour of 
disembarking, a large concourse of the inhabitants of Portsmouth assem- 
bled on the Victoria-pier (which was handsomely dressed in flags in token 
of welcome), and on the walls of the garrison, to greet Sir Charles. These 
increased in numbers after he landed, and they cheered him most voci- 
ferously as he passed up the town on his way to the Port Admiral’s, where 
he breakfasted. Imformation of his arrival having been sent last night 
to Merchistounball, Lady Napier and Colonel Napier arrived early this 
forenoon, at the George Hotel, to meet the yy a who left Portsmouth 
for the Admiralty by the 4.25 train on the South-Western Railway this 
afternoon. The gallant Admiral looked in good health and spirits. Mer- 
ry peals were rung from the parish church bells in honour of his safe 
return. 

A LitrLe Work on THE Coast or Arrica.—The Prometheus, 5, pad- 
dle, Commr. Selwyn, arrived at Sierra Leone, Oct. 28, 114 days from 
Gibraltar. According to orders left by the commodore, she immediately 
embarked seven officers and about 120 men of the 2d and 3d West India 
Regiments, to join the force previously sent to Accra in the Britomart. 
She also convoyed a colonial steamer with additional troops. When the 
mail steamer left Accra on the 8th, she was at that place, together with 
the Scourge, 6, paddle, Commodore Adams, and Dolphin, brigantine, 
Lt. Webber. There had been some smart fighting with the native popu- 
lation, who were in a state of revolt, arising out of the refusal to pay 
duty on spirits. The whole of the town of Christiansand had been destroy- 
ed by the English steamers, which had lost a good many men. 


Tue “ Rorat Atsert.”’—Letters have been received from the Royal 
Albert, dated Gibraltar, Dec. 1. One of her crew, writing to his brother, 
says—‘ We arrived here at noon to day, having had a most delightful 
passage out. The whole way we might have towed our captain’s gig, the 
water was so perfectly smooth. The engines, without a stoppage, worked 





Byt-Lt-Col McMahon to be Lt-Col W-p, 








admirably. I never witnessed such a happy group as our crew and 





Ever since December 2; 1851, he has lived in retirement, writ- 
ing occasionally articles on political economy in the Revue des deux 
Mondes. He was scarcely 55 years of age. 


A VENERABLE Oxontan.—On the 22d ult., the venerable President of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, the Rev. Dr. Martin Joseph Routh, died after 
a few days’ illness. Dr. Routh was in his 100th year, and had held the 
Presidency of the College for sixty-three years, having been elected to 
it in 1791, when he succeeded Dr. G 
Eliza-Agnes, daughter of John Blagrave, Esq., of Calcot-park, Reading. 


In 1820 he married 


At Swansea, Daniel Lawrence, E 
of the Light Division before Sebast 
Mareham-le-Fen, Lincolnshire, the 


Retired Rear-Admiral.—In the camp 
Lieut. Maine, of the 77th Regt.—At 
en. W. Goodenough, Archdeacon of Car- 
lisle.—-At Dublin, H. K. E. Hope Edwardes, Esq., 60th Royal Rifles.-—At Scu- 
tari, from a wound received in action at Inkermann, Lt.-Col. Champion, 95th 
Regt.—In camp, before Sebastopol, of cholera, Lt. D. G. C. Machlachlan, R. 
A.—At Inverness, Capt. Fyers, half-pay R. E—Ninian McMorris, Esq., late 
Surgeon R. N.—At Melbourne, Australia, Commr. G. Blurton, R. N.—At Bou- 
logne, Capt. Maxwell, R. N.—At Kandy, Ceylon, Capt. Meaden, late Ceylon 
Rifles—At Burnham, Norfolk, Sir R. Martin, Bart—Wrecked in the transport 
Van Winkle, off Balakleva, Harry Croft, late Ca 
camp, on the heights before Sebastopol, A. W. 
Rifle Brigade.—On board H. M.S. Majestic, on his 
ajor W. Mackay Heriot, R. M—Mr. John Doyle, of 51, Chandos- 
—At Abbotsford, on the 7th ult., in his 85th year, Peter Mathie- 
son, the old and faithful servant of Sir Walter Scott, and for near! 
his coachman.—At Wimbledon, near London, in the 88th year of 
att, mother of the late Capt. Marryatt, R. N. The deceased lady was 
82nd year of her age, at her residence, No. 2 De- 
Silvie de Grasse Depau, widow of the late Francis Depau, and only 
ter of the late Admiral Count de Grasse.—Capt. the Hon. 
N., son of the Earl of Hopetown.—At St. Vincent, Cape de 
., H. B. M. Consul.—Of cholera, before Sebastopol, As- 

gt.—Lieut.-Genl. J. R. Arnold, K.H., K.C., of the Roy- 
ineers, at his house in Onslow-square. He entered the army in 1798, 
through the campaign of 1801 in Egypt, and passed several years in 
the West Indies. 


tain in the Royal Drag. 
odfrey, Lieut. 1st Batt. 
passage home from the 


ve of Boston.—In the 


Verde, J. Rendall, 
sist-Surg Norris, 55th 


1855. 
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New Dooks. 


Nores on Duets axp Duetuinc. By Lorenzo Sabine. Boston. 
1855. Crosby & Co.—A curious book, and one that may probably have 
some effect in discountenancing appeals to the unwritten “code of ho- 
nour.” And this we say of it, not because it contains any very earnest 
or eloquent protests, any affecting or heart-touching appeals, but because 
the author has sagacity enough to perceive that a practice, which is at 
the same time disapproved and tolerated, cannot be put aside by the 
mere force of reasoning. The bulk of his work therefore consists of 
sketches and records of noted “ meetings” that have taken place in the 
Old World and the New, from the days of David and Goliath to our own. 
These are arranged in alphabetical order ; and whether it were design on 
the part of Mr. Sabine, or mere convenience that led him thereto, we 
know not.—Be that as it may, he gains a great point. There is some- 
thing at once ludicrous and contemptible in the juxta-position of these 
hundreds of duellists, all set down as though they were statesmen, or 
philosophers, or poets, or painters, or men regarding whose lives cycle- 
pedic information were desirable. True, some amongst them have been 
men of mark in other ways; but in running through the list, we incline 
to think that the reader will agree with usin dividing it into two parts— 
the one consisting of great men, belittled by the associations into which 
they are here thrown—the other of little men, unduly raised into import- 
ance by the same. After such an exhibition of malice, meanness, indiscre- 
tion, or want of the commonest sense, on the part either of principals or 
seconds, in the majority of cases here adduced, one inclines to wonder that 
duelling has not fallen completely into desuetude. This is to help it 
downwards in that direction. 

From a collection of notabilities so comprehensive as to embrace Sala- 
din and Soulé, Mare Antony and Capt. Macnamara, we glean a quotation 
or two for the entertainment of our readers—the term “ entertainment” 
being advisedly used, since it will be found by those who peruse these 
“ Notes,” that the murderous details do not stir up one’s blood as it is 
stirred up by details of a hard-fouglit battle-field. On the contrary, they 
prove specially disgusting ; whilst one is glad to take alleviating refuge 
in the serio-comic or farcical incidents, described by writers of the Sir 
Jonah Barrington class, Is not this a further proof, that wholesale ac- 
quaintance with duellists is likely to arouse prejudices against the eys- 
tem? Our extracts show also the dictionary-like manner in which, as 
we have said, the material is served-up. 


Sxeurton, Frank, “a boisterous, joking, fat young man,” and an excise- 
man. In Ireland, about 1783. The exciseman (as Barrington relates 
the story) put the butt-end of a whip down Skelton’s throat, while that 
worthy was drunk, and asleep with his mouth open, at table; and, in- 
sisting that snoring at dinner was a personal offence to every gentleman 
of the company, would make no apology. 

Skelton was unwilling to fight ; the exciseman, said he, “ can snuffa 
candle with his pistol-ball; and I am as big as a hundred dozen of can- 
dles.”” But there was no escape for the * fat young man.” They met 
on the green of Maryborough, in the presence of hundreds of the town 

eople. The seconds gave each of the combatants a brace of pistols. 
Bie ton cocked and fired the two in his hands, before the exciseman 
could discharge one, and inflicted a wound each fire ; and having per- 
formed this valorous feat, fled; but was pursued by his second, and 
dragged back. The exciseman was so badly hurt that he could not 
prow 4 and it was proposed to strap him to a tree; but the “ fat young 
man” objected. The affair ended for the time. But the exciseman, on 
his recovery, sent a challenge for a second duel. As Skelton, by the 
rules, was entitled to a choice of weapons, he selected “ fists ;” and, 
said he, ‘ By the powers, you gauger, 1’ll give you such a basting, that 
your nearest relations sha’n’t kaow you.’”’ The exciseman disliked a fight 
with “ fists.’ Skelton would not change the weapon, and the matter 
was dropped. 


What follows is creditable to Mr. Sabine’s sense of fairness, as, in the 
well-known story, the saddle is often put upon the wrong horse, 


IsraEL Putnam, a general in the army of the Revolution. Two affairs 
of “ Old Pat,” during the war, are recorded by his biographer, which 
require notice in these pages. Neither add to his fame: since he was 
bound to fight “‘ according to usage,”’ or decline the calls. * * * * 

The second was with a British officer, and a prisoner on parole. Or 
fended at some remarks of the General, a challenge was given and ac- 
cepted. As the challenged party, Putnam, agreed to select the weapon, 
and appear at a place which he named, with arms for both. The officer 
found him there, seated near a barrel,—apparently containing powder,— 
smoking his pipe. 

The General requested him to take a seat on the other side of the 
cask ; and, remarking that ‘‘ there was an equal chance for both of them,” 
set fire toa match which communicated with the contents of the barrel. 
The officer looked at the match a moment, as the fire approached the 
supposed powder, and then departed. 

As he retired, Putnam exclaimed : ‘‘ You are just as brave a man as 
I took you to be; this is nothing but a barrel of onions, with a iew grains 
of powder on the head, to try you by. But you don’t like the smell.” 


Of the ruling passion in a Mr. Mc Namara (not the Captain who fought 
the famous dog-duel in Hyde Park with Capt. Montgomery) Mr. Sabine 
gives this account, in the words of Sir Samuel Romilly. 


“ McNamara, who had been concerned in the courze of his life in several 
duels, bad vainly attempted during the hearing of the cause to intimi- 
date Miss Purcell’s counsel from doing their duty. Some years after- 
wards, having recovered from a dangerous illness, he wrote a letter to a 
friend of mine, in which, after telling how near dying he had been, he 
added, ‘ but I was prepared to meet the event likea man of honour.” 

The incident in Lord Mark Kerr’s life is pretty well known ; but it will 
bear reprinting. 

Kerr, Lord Mark, a British nobleman, and a French officer. In 1743. 
The quarrel arose at a dinner given by the Earl of Stair, commander-in- 
chief of the British forces in Germany. Wraxhall, in his Memoirs, thus 
relates the occurrence. 

“ A difference of opinion having arisen during the repast, on some 
point which was maintained by one of the French officers with great per- 
tinacity, Lord Mark Kerr, in a very gentle tone of voice, ventured to 
set him right ou the matter of fact. But the Frenchman, unconscious of 
his quality, and perhaps thinking that a frame so delicate did not en- 
close a high spirit, contradicted him in the most gross terms, such as are 
neither used nor submitted to among gentlemen. The circumstance took 
place so near to Lord Stair, as unavoidably to attract his attention. No 
notice whatever was taken of it at the time, and after dinner the company 
adjourned to another tent, where coffee wasserved. Lord Mark coming 
in about a quarter of an hour Jater thanthe others, Lord Stair no sooner 
observed him, than calling him aside, ‘ Nephew,’ said he, ‘I think it 
impossible for you to pass by the affront that you have received from the 
French officer at my table. You must demand satisfaction, however 
much I regret the necessity of it.’ ‘ O my lord,’ answered Lord Mark, 
with his characteristic gentleness of manner, ‘ you need not be under 
any uneasiness on that subject. We have already fought. I ran him 
through the body. He died on the spot, and they are at this moment 
about to bury him. I knew too well what I owed myself, and I was too 
well convinced of your lordship’s way of thinking, to lose a moment in 
calling the officer to account.’ ”’ 

We conclude with a trifle, not perhaps very fresh, but thoroughly illus- 
trative of that peculiar time in Ireland, when the pistol was verily the 
schoolmaster abroad. 

Hinias, Major, and Fenton. In Ireland, I suppose in 1812. 
Hillas was killed. He said on the ground to the bystanders: “J am 
sorry the mistaken laws of honour oblige me to come here to defend my- 
self ; and I declare to God, I have no animosity to man or woman on 
the face of the earth.” The cause of this duel does not very clearly ap- 
pear ; but the Major had given offence by “ his humane efforts to protect 
the shipwrecked.” Fenton was tried for murder. Judge Fletcher pre- 
sided, and in his summing up to the jury thus spoke :— 

Gentlemen, it is my business to lay down the law to you, and I will. 
The law says the killing a man in a duel is murder, and I am bound to 
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tell you it is murder ; therefore, in the discharge of my duty, I tell you 
same time, a fairer duel than this I never heard 


Fupoe Does. By I. K. Marvel. New York. 1855. Scribner.— 
Tt is far easier—as the world judges—to sustain a IMerary reputation, 
than to acquire one ; and thus Mr. Mitchell in these two volumes, filled 
with good-tempered though shrewd glances at the extravagances of New 
York life and the ill-effects of New York education, will, without any 
herculean efforts on his own part, confirm himself in the good graces of 
bis admirers. The Fudge Family has, we believe already made its début 
through the pages of the Knickerbocker Magazine ; but it is here clad 
handsomely and fashionably by the publisher. We are glad to see etched 
portraits of two of its distinguished members, from the inimitable pencil of 
Darley, serving as frontispieces. Though we have no personal acquain- 
tance with the Fudges, we could swear to having seen both the old gen- 
tleman and the young one, “ somewhere.” 


Tue Forest Exites. By Capt. Mayne Reid. Boston. 1855. Tick- 
nor & Co.—A capital book for boys, similar in kind to“ The Boy Hun- 
ters” and “The Young Voyageurs,” which it has formerly been our 
pleasant duty tocommend. The district mow treated-of is the Valley of 
the Amazon ; the knowledge imparted chiefly pertains to natural his- 
tory ; the taste ministered to is the love of sport. With regard to this 
last mentioned predilection, we do not purpose entering into any argu- 
ment. We know that many good folks deprecate its influence, and some 
wise ones are not wise enough to comprehend its enjoyments. We will 
but say that some portion of it isa sine gua non for those whose lives are 
passed in the country ; and that it offers the best possible relaxation for 
those whose meatal energies are overtasked, and physical powers debili- 
tated, by the unwholesome atmosphere of cities. 

But this is rather a digression. We shall perhaps give an extract 
from this lively little tome in another part of to-day's 4/bion; and in the 
meantime must not omit to praise thespirit with which some of its illus- 
trations have been drawn. The bridge of monkeys, though slightly 
blotched in the priatiag, is very clever. The scene, with its queer com- 
binations, would befit the pencil of a Landseer. 


—_—_—_——>—_—_ 


LITERATURE AND ART. 


Lonpon Artists Execriongerinc.—Eoglish artists have been busy 
during the past week, not with palettes on their thumbs, or with pencil, 
or with chalk, but busy canvassing for no less a personrge than Mr. 
Jacob Bell, now the rejected candidate for the Parliamentary borough 
of Marylebone. For Mr. Jacob Bell artists quitted their studios to attend 
vestry and other parochial meetings ; for Mr. Jacob Bell artists (always 
indifferent speakers) have attended tavern meetings to move and second 
propositions in his favour. For Mr. Jacob Bell artists became wild po- 
litical enthusiasts—foreseeing the revival of the Italian Lorenzo, and the 
English Charles, in the admission to Parliament of Mr. Bell, and the 
triumph of Russia in the rejection of the respectable chemist and drug- 
gist of Oxford-street. Why all this fervour and ferment in favour of Mr. 
Bell? In the infancy of painting in oil-colours our great painters were 
glad to associate with chemists, They would have ran after Doctor 
Dee, as Dee ran after the philosopher’s stone. Chemists had then some- 
thing to tell that was really of use to anartist, Why, then, all this eager 
enthusiasm about Mr. Bell? In what way (we have been asked) has he 
been of use to artists? Has his chemical knowledge added five hundred 
years’ additional endurance to the triamphs of Landseer’s pencil? Have 
the frescoes in our new Houses of Parliament acquired additional beauty 
of colour from the discoveries in his laboratory? We believe not. But 
much is to be said io favour of Mr. Bell and in favour of the artists 
who have been so eager in his behelf. He has been of modest and 
useful service to many artists, has a taste for art himself, buys pic- 
tures from a liberal purse, and isa koowing hand at making a good 
bargain for an artist with a publisher. Such has been the secret 
of Mr. Jacob Bell’s influence over the minds of artists who are rate- 
payers in Marylebone. Though Mr. Bell has been unsuccessful, Art will 
not be thrown fifty years behind because the Marylebone vestry {is not 
to be painted in fresco.—J/l. Wews. Vor. 23. 


CampripGe—Prize Subjeets for 1855.—1. His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, Chancellor of the University, being pleased to give annually a 
gold medal for the encouragement of English poetry, the Vice-Chancel- 
lor gives notice that the prize will be given this year to such resident 
undergraduate as shall compose the best poem on the war in the Crimea. 
The exercises are not to exceed 200 lines in length.—II. The most Noble 
the Marquis of Camden being pleased to give annually a gold medal, as 
a prize for the best exercisein Latin hexameter verse, the Vice-Chancel- 
lor gives notice that the subject for the present year is “ Loca sacra apud 
Hierosolymam.”’ The exercises are not to exceed 100 lines in length. 

Burrorp’s PANORAMA OF THE BATTLE OF THE ALMA.—Mr. Burford, as- 
sisted by Mr. Selons, has just produced an admirable panoramic represen- 
tation of one of the most glorious achievements of modern times—the- 
ever-memorable battle of Alma—memorable not alone on account 
of the importance of the triumph, but on account of the great mo- 
ral effect resulting from it, being the first occasion, since the Cru- 
sades, on which the soldiers of England and France trod the battle-field 
against acommon foe. The picture—for the talent displayed in it, and 
the care of finish bestowed upon it, elevates this work above the ordinary 
level of panoramas—is taken from the sloping ground directly in front of 
the principal redoubt, at the moment when the three battalions of Guards, 
having overcome all obstacles, are victoriously driving the enemy from 
their posts, and when the gallant young Thistlethwayte is planting the 
British flag upon the formidable redoubt which had been the key of the 
Russian position. The figures of Sir Colin Campbell, and the Duke of 
Cambridge, leading on their respective divisions, are very conspicuous at 
this part of the picture ; and the animation which pervades the advanc- 
ing troops, the bustle of the fray, the already-pierced and torn colours 
flattering in the breeze, and the ground strewed with the dead, the woun- 
ded, and the dying, are all depicted witha fire and truthfulness which 
cannot be too highly praised. The distinctness and individuality, also, 
of the various groups, in the midst of all this apparent confusion, is a 
point in which the artist has acquitted himself with remarkable success. 
On the right, as we face the terrible and blood-stained redoubt, we see 
the distant lines of the French and Turks; and, still more distant, have 
a view of the sea, with the vessels of war protecting with their fire the ad- 
vance of these our allies. In the rear, immediately at our feet, is the lit- 
tle river Alma, meandering calmly, as undisturbed by the horrid din of 
war which shakes its very bed ; and behind that the village of Burlink, 
on fire. The pale green surface of the bold hills which surround the spot 
on all sides add much to the pictorial effect of the scene. Upon the whole, 
we may pronounce this to be one of the best- painted panoramas which we 
have for along time seen, and one well worthy of the occasion it com- 
memorates.--London Paper. 


A Musica Baronet.—The Rev. Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley, Bart., 
has received the degree of Doctor of Music from the University of Ox- 
ford. Sir Frederick has been distinguished, almost from his infancy, for 
his precocious and singular musical attainments, and is now one of the 
most deeply-learned musicians in England. His academical exercise on 
this occasion, a short orotorio on the subject of the martyrdom of St. 
Polycarp, was performed in the theatre by a large vocal and instrumen- 
tal orchestra, composed of the most eminent London performers, and ex- 
cited the admiration of a crowded audience, as a masterly and effective 
work. 

Tue Art-Unton or Giascow.—This society has, it appears, increased 
the number of its subscribers more rapidly than any other of a similar 
nature. In the years 1847-8 it had only 818 subscribers, while for the 
year just passed the number exceeded 10,000; the increase last year 
alone being nearly 3500. This rapidly advancing prosperity affords a 
proof both of the ability with which the business of the society is con- 
ducted and of its claims to public patronage. Last year, in addition to 
600 copies of a chrono-lithographic facsimile of Cattermole’s drawing, 
“Columbus at the Convent of La Rabrida,”’ and 109 groups and statu- 
ettes in bronze and parian, there were distributed 119 paintings—one 
being of the value of £350, three £150 each, one £130, one £105, two 
£100 each, nine from £95 to £60, fifteen from £57 15s, to £40, twenty- 
three from £35 to £25, twenty-six from £22 to £15, and fifteen at £14 
and under ; making altogether 838 prizes, costing £5000. It is antici- 
pated this year, from the merits of the engraving and the popularity of 
its subject, that the subscription list will again be largely augmented. 
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Two Men We.t Euptorep.—We hear of two literary works “in pro- 
gress”? of unusual interest. One is by M. Kossuth,—-the other by M. 


= =—— 
Mazzini. M, Kossuth, we believe, is preparing for the press a collection 
of bis Notions from Turkey, which a ey contain some 

pieces of secret histogy. A revised edition of the great Magyar’s 

on the question of the day—the war and how to manage it in inte- 
résts of freedom—may also be expected from M. Kosenth’s band.—A few 
weeks ago, contemporaries spoke of M. Mazzini as being en at the 
instance of an American pablisher, on a “ History of Italy.” There was 
no truth in this rumour. The Roman triumvir, we believe, is ans 
bis leisure on @ work likely to be of importance for the future of Italy— 
the developme:s of the Italian Religious Question. 


Lestis’s Haxp-Boox.—Mr. Leslie, the celebrated painter, is on the 
eve of publishing ‘‘ The Hand-book for baa | Painters’”—announced as 
in preparation now some six months, ago. e have seen a copy of the 
work, and can express the sincere pleasure we have received from a cur- 
sory perusal of the whole, and a very attentive perusal of parts. Mr. 
Leslie is thoroughly an English painter; and, we are now glad to find, a 
thorough English writer as well. Five-and-twenty years ago, and he 
would have been heartily ridiculed by his thirty-nine bretbren for daring 
to speak of Hogarth aa an artist; but now, in 1854, he will bave the 
hearty sympathy of the larger and better portion of the thirty-nine for 
the manly way in which he speaks of Hogarth and Raphael in the same 
breath. Indeed throughout his work there is a lively and acute appre- 
ciation of almost every style of excellence in art. . 

“ The fault of Mr. Leslie in his Hand-book,” said an artist by whom 
the volume was placed in our hands, “ isa most undue appreciation of 
Constable as a landscape painter, and a most unbounded admiration of 
the Royal Academy asa body. Then, sir, he appeals so frequently te 
West and Fuseli as authorities in art—mach the same thing, I take it, as 
appealing to Blackmore or Ned Howard as authorities in poetry. Then, 
sir, only turn to page 154, and see what he says in one of the few notes 
in his book. Here it is:—‘ It should be known to the public that all the 
charges in the Autobiography of Mr. Haydon unfavourable to the Royal 
Academy are unfounded.’ This is sweeping enough, and, I will add, un- 
founded enough.—J//. News. — 


Tue Wak DOES NOT SPOIL PicruRE saLEs.—That pictures keep up their 
prices, if railway shares go down, was proved the other day at the sale 
of the Baron de Meclembourg’s Collection. The following are some of 
the sums realized, as stated by a contemporary :—The Horse Market, by 
Philippe Wouvermans brought 72,000 fr..—a Landscape, by Hobbema, 
80,000 fr..—a Landscape, by Both, 28,200 fr. The name of the the pur- 
chaser of the Hobbema did not transpire, but the other three were said to 
be bought by the Marquis of Hertford. Amongst the other pictures, a 
Landscape, by Ruysdael, brought 19,000 fr.,—an Interior by Van der 
Werf, 13,000 fr.,—another Interior, by De Hooghe, 14,000 fr..—Dead 
Game, by Weenix, 7,900 fr..—Cattle Drinking, by Paul Potter, 13,100 fr., 
—Sea Piece, by Verschuur, 6,000 &. 





THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


The representation of one of Terence’s plays by the Queen’s College 
has not this year been met by ary “ hindrance,”’ such asa few years 
threatened the abolition of this classic custom. Jt will be remembered 
that in 1847, the question of its suspension being under consideration, a 
body of * Old Westminsters”’ signed a petition to the Dean for the reten- 
tion of the performances ; the petition being presented by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. To the eminent Dean Nowell, Westminister owes this cus- 
tom, which Queen Elizabeth rendered obligatory by an express statute 
“Quo juventus * * * * tumactioni tum pronunciationi decenti 
melius se assuescat,’’ as the Queen herself expressed it, when she enforced 
its observance every Christmas by a penalty on those who should cause 
its neglect.—( Alumni Westmonsterienses.) 

The Play, represented for the second time yesterday evening, was 
patronised by the usual audience, and supported by the usual acting. 
The old “ Old Westminsters ”’ still sat on the left, and the young“ Old 
Westminsters” on the right, in the same old dormitory: the ladies were 
still in the same secluded position which has hitherto belonged to them ; 
the “ gods,”’ perched on high at the back of the audience, still applau 

by word of command; and “See the Conquering Hero Comes,” still 
announced the approach of the Head-Master. The same old proscenium 
still stands before the same old street, and the opposite domiciles of the 
‘‘ Paterfamilias ” and the courtesan are still entered by a smart little rap, 
with a smart little knocker. Nothing is so pre-eminently conservative 
as the W: Play. Once, indeed, a revolution took place, which 
converted the fathers and sons of Athens from old-fashioned Britons, in 
bobwigs and opera hats, into veritable Greeks, clad in tunic and chlamys. 
Bat that revolution has been followed by no other, and the tunic and 
chlamys have in their turn become matters of ancient tradition, the con- 
trary whereof no one is bound to recollect. 

The play this year is the “ Eunuchus,” which Terence, according to his 
own confession, compounded of two separate plays of Menander—the 
‘“* Eunuchus” and the ‘ Colax’”—and thus secured a double amount of 
amusement ; for, while the former piece supplied with him that notable 
exploit of Cheerea’s which used to elicit indignant letters from British 
“fathers of families,” till the scene with 4ntipho was omitted, the latter 
gave him the Bobadi and the Parasite, who are perhaps the most divert- 
ing personages in the play. ‘“ The “ Eunuchus” was always a favourite 
work with both the audience and the actors at St. Peter’s College. It 
was last represented here in 1851. 

It is rich in the vis comica. The attack upon the courtesan’s house, 
by Thraso and his strange band, isa good piece of burlesque “ fun,” that 
produces an effect like that caused by the army of “‘ Bombastes Furioso ;”’ 
Gnatho and bis portentous friend are certain to be subjects for mirth ; 
Parmeno, with his strong woman-hating propensities, stands out in strong 
relief from the ordinary accommodating slaves of the Davus and Syrus 
breed ; and there is this especial peculiarity, that the lady who wins the 
love of one of the young heroes is a prominent character ; whereas in the 
other three plays acted at Westminster the heroine of the plot is not con- 
spicuous to the eye. The appearance of a Queen’s Scholar in female at- 
tire is always greeted with roars of laughter; and, hence Thais has, at 
St. Peter’s College, a popularity of a kind which the author did not ex- 
actly intend. She is evidently written as a sort of sentimental part, and 
is intended, with all her faults, to be an interesting loveable creature,— 
a Rhodian Dame aux Camélias ; but, let ber say what she will, no one 
is expected to hear her with gravity when she treads the stage at West- 
minster. Hence we do not wonder that the ‘“ Eunuchus” has been 
brought forward this year a little out of its turn. 

The acting of the young gentlemen-was of the kind which has long 
been familiar to the audiences of Westminster Plays—consisting rather 
of a careful adoption of prescribed interpretations, than of venturous at- 
tempts in new paths. If we were to select those who manifested an indi- 
viduality of their own, we should particularly mention Mr, Freeman, 
whose Gnatho—endowed with some of the characteristics of a modern 
fop—was represented with nncommon ease and readiness ; Mr. Wells who 
looked burly enough as Thraso ; Mr. J. F. Dickson, who, in a very effec- 
tive though perfectly unobtrusive manner, indicated the somewhat mo- 
rose temper of Parmeno ; and Mr. H. L. Thompson, whose Pythias came 
out with great force, in excesses of mirth and indignation. 

Though Thursday week was the first night of performance, the pro- 
logue and epilogue were not delivered till last night—such being the 
usage of the school immemorial. The prologue, after alluding to the 
death of two ‘“‘ Westminsters’”’—one, Mr. Clinton, the anthor of the “ Fasti 
Hellenici ;” the other unnamed, but supposed to be Mr. Vaughan Wil- 
liams—passed on to matters of public interest, and the mention of “Alm 
preclara dies” and “ Balaclave tristis gloria” elicited applause, which 
was even exceeded by the shout which arose wher the Captain, Mr. Dick- 
son, uttered a line contrasting the British soldier with the Thraso of the 
comedy : é 

Non noster est ille miles mercenarius 


Whatever was the intention of the writer of the prologue, the line was 
evidently taken as a stroke at the Foreign Enlistment Bill. The epilogue, 
which has always been a short dramatic piece illustrative of a popular 
topic, was on this occasion a mere speech, uttered like the prologue by 
Mr. Dickson, and referring to the war, its glories, and its calamities in a 
somewhat similar style. The gravity of the times is the rearon for this 
diminut on of the ordinary mirth. The little poem. written with consider- 
able power and beauty, and exceedingly well delivered, was enthusias- 
tically applauded. 

Among the audience were—Lord Wrottesley, Baron Alderson, the 
Dean of St. Paul’s, Mr. G. C. Lewis, Mr. M. Milnes, Archdeacon Lane 
Freer, Dr. Haggard, and Dr. Sutherland. 

For the last twelve years the representation of the Westminster Plays 
has gained much in effectiveness and truth from the adoption of the 
proper classic costume, which was not attempted until 1841, The 
dresses on Monday evening were admirable for accuracy and neatmess, 
especially those of young Chremes (Mr. A. A Beckett, whose white and 





blue were extremely tasteful and elegant; and Thraso (Mr. Wells,) who 
bullied in his crimson and brass with most facetious ferocity. Thais 
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Mr. Fisher,) Cherea (Mr. Harrison,) and the 4ncilla Ethiops (Mr. 
aters,) were also perfectly dressed.— London paper, Dec. 18. 
We annex the concluding lines of the Prologue. Lord Raglan, there- 

in alluded to, is an “ old Westminster.” 


Eaimvero hee ipsa, quam nunc agimus, Fabula 
Multa admonet, cur quisque meminerit magis.” 


es militi suo debeat Britannia. 

am quum videmus omnia ex contrario, 
In majus crescit amor et admiratio. 

Non noster iste Miles mercenarius, 

Plenus minarum, gloriosus, impudens, 
Gulosus, cupidus auri, ut nil curet supra. 
Ab! noster quam dissimilis,—patriam diligens, 
Verax, tacitarnus, stabilis, propositi tenax, 
Postponens cuncta officiis, laudis appetens, 
Sed vere laudis, non qualem turpes ferunt 
Adalatores,improbiGnathonici. _ 

Talis illesummus nostri Dux Exercitas, 
Quem non infaustis altum sub penetralibus 
Nos jure nostrum vindicamus. Ah! domus 
Antiqua, dum tu tales prodacis viros, 

Non funditus delere te parat Deus. 


The Epilogue closes with a good wish for the preeent Anglo-French 


Alliance, in which we need scarcely say how cordially we join. 
Anglia bis felix ! cui tot gessisse triumphos 
Contigit, oppressis et sua jura dare : 
Felix ! cui quondam soror invida Gallia tandem 
Sentit amicitia corda calere pari! 
Vivite ! quos pridem vicino littore junctos 
Jungere nunc debent spes eadem, unas honor ; 
Vivite felices ! orbique reponite pacem, 
Concordi una animo gens, populique duo! 





SPORTING. 


Covrswve.—Five coursing meetings have already been fixed for 
next week, to wit, Holt, (Warwickshire) for Tuesday ; Scorton for 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Burneston for Wednesday and t urseday, and 
Fryanstone (Meath), and East Surrey (Banstead) for Thursday and Fri- 
day. The great trial between thirty-two Scotch and thirty-two Eng- 

ish and Irish dogs is at present arranged for February 13th (1855), 
and we may add that the well-known winner, Miss Hannah, is in the 
market. One of the pleasant incidents at the late Deptford Inn Meeting 
was the presence of Mr. Harry Biggs, who can now number some wn 
eight summers, and is as hearty and as keen for the sportasever. In 
fact, there still exists all that enthusiasm among coursers which prompted 
Shakspeare to sally forth, crook in hand, on to Cotsale, to find a hare for 
his favourite dog ; and induced Miss Ann Richards, in later years, after 
riding to the tryst in her coach-and-six, to gird her kirtle up to her knee, 
and work all day as a beater.—London paper, Dec. 23, 


Hontine.—The country has become very heavy for hunting purposes, 
and grooms are beginning to look wistfully for a settled frost of wo or 
three weeks, to give the studs a slight pull, We are told that the 
Pytcheley have had one of the finest runs ever known ; and that Ring- 
wood, one of the leading Heythrop hounds, has been dug out of a drain, 
where he had been fixed for nearly six days, in attempting to close with 
his fox. Owing to the absence of the hard-riding officers, we do not hear 
that the hunter market is very brisk, or that any very long prices have 
been given. The days bave rather gone in which Lord Plymouth re- 
fused 1100 guineas for Harlequin, and Sir Harry Goodricke 1001 guineas 
for Limner; or when three half-brothers (of whom Captain Ross’s 
Clinker was one) realised about 650 guineas apiece. In fact, the highest 
Tattersall’s price which was reached by a hunter this autumn was 25 
guineas.— Ibid. 

Racing.—Anent the racing world there is very little to record. W. 
King quits Baron Rothschild’s service ; and it is thought that Hayhoe, 
who has for some years past been “ first-lieutenant” at Whitewall, will 
take his place. Although Harlock, who now rents the stables of Lord 
Exeter (for whom he won about £47,000 in stakes during 1849-54), as a 
public trainer, has no Burleigh ones in hand. There are at present 
ninety-two yearlings in training at Newmarket alone. John Scott has 
also got his there ; among whom Humorist and Victoria are said to be 
Maly promising. The latter is a low, lengthy, and very muscular filly ; 

bids fair to prove a right worthy own sister to the great West Aus- 
tralian. Mr. T. Parr’s stud is advertised for sale, as a whole, or in lots ; 
and Cariboo (half-brother to Yellow Jack)) is to be had by any admirer 
of his magnificent Venison blood for 400 guineas. Wells is again at the 
head of the jockey list for the past season, with 82 winnings ; while Charl- 
ton counts 79, and Nat and Rogers 75 and 40 respectively. The Derby 
betting is still languid ; and it seems that out of the 193 entries, 40 are 
at present out of training or dead; while the same tale may be told of 
36 out of the 163 in the Oaks.—Jbid. 


A Vereran.—Mr. Tilburn, the once great Yorkshire auctioneer of 
blood stock, whose hard weather-beaten features, blue coat with gilt but- 
tons, top-boots, and white hat have been familiar to three generations of 
Doncaster visitors, has at last passed away. Perhaps no man ever uni- 
ted so completely the knowledge of the points of a racehorse and of farm 
stock ; and along with Sir Tatton Sykes, Mr. Kirby, and Michael Brun- 
ton, he formed one of the last links of a race of Yorkshire sportsmen who 
furnish a strange contrast to the Tattersall speculators “all of the mo- 
dern time.”’—Jbid. 


— 


THE KING ON THE BANKS OF THE SPREE. 


Though not very fresh in date, or definite in its purposes, the neatness | need 


and vigour with wh'ch the subjoined article is written entitle it to the 
reader’s attention. We wish we could see as much literary merit in cer- 
tain of the Royal Speeches and ministerial arguments of the day. 


There are come men to whom nature seems to have denied the faculty 
of living in the present, but whom weak intellect and strong imagination 
are for ever carrying backward to the past or forward tothe future. Not 
absolutely without ideas, nor always necessarily totally shorn of great 
qualities, such men are often known to possess merits for which no one 
gives them credit, and qualities admirable in themselves if not sicklied 
over by a dreamy eccentricity, or obscured by unaccountable fits of pe- 
dantry and absardity. Such a character is afforded by a king of our 
own country, who was the first, and, had he lived a few years longer, 
would probably have been the last, of the ill-fated line of Stuart. In 
the Fortunes of Nigel Sir Walter Scott has left us an admirable por- 
trait of this most inadequate and useless monarch, of his violent perso- 
nal predilections, his pedantry, his intemperance, his inability to form a 
aaily or magnanimous resolution, or to adhere to it when forced upon 
him—a character frail, impotent, and useless for good, but saved by its 
very feebleness, its pedantry, and timidity from the more violent ex- 
tremes of evil. With very considerable abilities and powers of applica- 
tion, no man lived more completely in a fools’ paradise than James I. . 
no man was more ignorant of the spirit of the age in which he lived, or 
went down the stream to revolution and destruction with a more perfect 
conviction that he was the wisest, the most learned, the most prospe- 
rous, and the most dreaded of monarchs. Yet, while this learned trifler 
was counterblasting the use of tobacco, lecturing on the metaphysical 
proofs of Divine right and indefeasible prerogative, or speculating on 
the occult essences of goblins and fairies, there grew up around him a 
discontented and mutinous spirit, which wrenched the sceptre from the 
gripe of his son, and cast out his family, to droop, decay, and perish in 
misery and neglect. 

We are not about to attempt an exact historical parallel, but we can- 
not help thinking that our readers will have no difficulty in recognizing 
the crowned head of Europe to whom the sketches we have just attempted 
to draw bear a strong family likeness. We are not king now of Fer- 
dinand VII. of Spain, who worked petticoats for the Virgin Mary, nor of 
Charles X. of France, who wiled away the weariness of the J uly Revolu- 
tion by shooting rabbits at Rambouillet ; but of that enlightened Sove- 
reign, the ally, mediator, arbitrator, internuncio, butt, and byword of 
every nation and Cabinet of Europe—the King of Prussia. This extraor- 

personage might be supposed by the profane just now to have his 
hands full of serious business, and his mind oppressed by the necessity of 
epeedily forming and executing a weighty resolution. France pulls ohe 
way, Russia another, Austria a third, and the smaller States of rmany 
a fourth. Nobody seems to expect a spontaneous resolve from him, and 
terefore everybody presses upon him with an urgency and plainspoken 
zal scarcely consistent with the dignity of royalty. Then there are his 
© vn people—the placid and contented dwellers by that river named, with 
tie most remarkable inappropriateness, the Spree, whose patience has 
once failed them, and who cannot be altogether counted on not to repeat 


sian troops whom no d 
with the soldiers of England and France. Threatened on the east by 
Russia, on the south by Austria, on the west by the French, and on the 


Frederick the Great has enough to occupy him without abstracting his 
thoughts for a moment fram the Eastern question to the Russian war and 
their attendant complications. 

Yet not on these trite and vulgar subjects does the mind of this tran- 
scendental philosopher rest. It is Spain that engrosses all his thoughts, 
and leads his mind back to a faint and melancholy retrospect of those 
days when bis capital also was the scene of insurrectionary movements, 
and when he also was compelled to dissemble in the presence of 
an armed and indignant multitude. In the fulness of time he has be- 
thought him of the hard fate of a certain Grenadier, who, on the unfor- 
gettable 18th of March, was killed by the mob at his post at the door of 
a Bank. To him, after a period longer than that required by the English 
Statute of Limitations to bar a debt, His Prussian Majesty, erected a 
stone tablet ac a mute and touching protest on behalf of royalty in ge- 
neral against the factious citizens of Madrid, who are probably up to this 
moment utterly unconscious of the grave censure so deliberately passed 
upon them. But the tablet was put up in too great a hurry, or the wall 
was daubed with distempered mortar, and so the Royal purpose being in- 
flexible, a new slab had to be erected in its place, and this has just been 
done in the presence of detachments commanded to attend from every 
regiment in the n. 

Our readers might suppose that His Majesty would rest there, satisfied 
with this signal victory over anarchy. But those who reason thus little 
know the.mettle of Frederick William of Prussia. The day of the tablet 
was followed by a demonstration still more significant. On the 20th of 
this month the mouldering relics of 17 Grenadiers who had slept their 
death sleep in peace since the days of March, 1848, were solemnly disin- 
terred, recoffined, andjreinterred in a vault made for their reception un- 
der a pillar erected in their honour. Detachments of troopy, a band of 
choristers, a Protestant aud Catholic clergyman, the King, the Prince, 
and all the generals that could be caught, assisted at the solemnity, and 
the King set the example himeelf of throwing dust upon the coffia. No- 
body can doubt who reads these awful proceedings that the King of Prus- 
sia is much afraid of revolution, and that he believes himcelf to be taking 
the most stringent and efficient measures to repress it. He is, doubtless, 
content with himself, and believes that he is shedding fresh lustre on the 
crown which Frederick the Great bore aloft on the point of his sword 
through so many desperate and glorious battles. 
But Europe is just now in earnest mood ; it is not thinking of tablets 
and epitaphs, of little sentimentalisms and neatly-planned ceremonies. 
It has no time to read the King of Prussia’s endless despatches, and lit- 
tle sympathy to waste on s0 much laborious trifling. We see, though 
we can hardly believe, that the intellectual and cultivated people of 
Northern Germany are content to allow their liberties, their hopes, and 
their interests to be thus trifled away in the hands of a dreamer, too fee- 
ble to form a resolution, and too fickle to adhere to it when adopted. 
Can all their elaborate speculations on liberty and free will, on the true, 
the beautiful, and the godlike—on the dignity of human nature, and the 
influences which elevate it to communion or identity, with the spirit of 
the universe itself—lead them to no higber conclusions than that life is 
a thing made up of beer and tobacco, mankind the raw material for 
armies. levied not to fight, but to pat down thought and discussion—na- 
tions made merely to pay for and applaud the follies of their rulers and 
kings, for such a career as that of Frederick William of Prussia ?—Lon- 
don Times, Nov. 30, 

——_ 


A VOICE FROM ST. CLOUD. 


During the recent visit of Lord Palmerston to Paris, there were not 
wanting daily reports of conversations said to have taken place between 
his Lordship and Louis Napoleon. Their authenticity was perhaps 
doubtful ; nevertheless we gather one from the columns of a respected 
contemporary, under the impression that si non 2 vero, 2 ben trovato. 
It is headed in the original, ‘ The Parvenu and the Bottle-Holder,”’ nick- 
names too familiar to require explanation. 


“« The greatest interest is excited,” says a Paris Correspondent, “ about a 
conversation which has taken place at St.-Cloud, between the Emperor and 
Lord Palmerston.” On reading this, Mr. Punch immediately wrote to both, 
for their notes of the conversation in question, and as he thinks that its publi- 
cation may be serviceable, he prints it without the slightest hesitation, or the 
formality of asking leave of either of his above-mentioned friends. 


Parvenu. In that case, my dear Lord Palmerston, it is clear that—by 
the way, what a pity you dou’t smoke. (Lights cigarette.) 
Bottle-holder. I have been told so, your Majesty. They say that a 
cigar in one’s mouth gives one so much time to answer a question. I 
have usually an answer ready. dpropos of nothing, Clarendon smokes. 
Parvenu. Right—he is nothing. Else the Foreign Secretary of Eng- 
land might, one would say, have been the Envoy naturally selected for a 
foreign mission, I am the gainer, of course, cela va sans dire, but what 
shall we say of a certain Ministry? 

Bottle-holder (demurely ). Whatever your Majesty may please to say 
of that Ministry it will be for me to listen to with resignation. I would 
add that your Majesty is skilful in the use of language, but I must doubt 
whether it will occur to you to speak more severely, as regards that es- 
timable body, than people speak in England. 

Parvenu. Ah! Let us omit censure. How much more pleasant to 
speak in eulogy of the chivalry of an able and popular statesman, who 
consents to share the obloquy cast upon his colleagues, and who descends 
to an inferior station that he may the more effectually serve them at 


Bottle-holder. I have reason to believe, your Majesty, that my motives 
are even more emphatically recognised by my colleagues than are my 
services, [ They exchange places. 
Parvenu, That is well, for then, no matter what may occur, there can 
be no charge of treachery or insincerity. This is a malicious world, and 
cruelly apt to place wrong constructions upon actions. Let us project 
our minds into the future, and suppose that something Aas occurred upon 
which (but for the understanding you describe) our friend Aberdeen might 
look unfavourably. 
Bottle-holder. Does your Majesty mean a glorious triumph of the Al- 
lied Arms? 
Parvenu. To re-arrangements at home, calculated to conduce to many 
such triumphs. 
Bottle-holder. I will not affect to misunderstand your Majesty. I am 
to suppose that I have the honour of being here in a different capacity, 
say that of Foreign Secretary ? 
Parvenu. You are too modest, my dear Lord Palmerston. In very 
early life you recollect that it was feared that characteristic might injure 
your rise—how delightful to see the freshness of youth still adhering to 
Possibly, if I mentioned you as Premier, you might almost get up 
our Majesty, who 


a blush. 

Bottle-holder. We have arranged with Aberdeen, 
has a great deal of blushing for himself to do, that he shall undertake 
that duty for us all. I venture to think that I can bear the dazzling 
vision your Majesty has been pleased to raise. 
Parvenu. “A Scotch mist clears away, and discovers an English Min- 
ister at the head of English affairs.” After that stage direction, my Lord, 
what follows ? 
Bottle-holder (with animation.) Not England—she has followed long 
enough. It is time she began to lead. 
Parvenu (imperturbably ), Never excite yourself. What do you mean 
by lead? Do you take the word from the card table? Because, if so, you 
must know that no one can lead out of his turn. 
Bottle-holder. I admit it, your Majesty, but when weare sick of irreso- 
lute play, of being deceived, of having (indignantly) our best hearts 
forced, until they are covered by the adversary’s spades— 
Parvenu (gravely ). Enough—enough—France, too, has her account 
to settle with that accursed Crimea. 
Bottle-holder (recovering himself), Then, your Majesty, it is possible 
to demand a change of partners. In other words—will your Majesty par- 
don my being for a moment in earnest—if England finds that out of all 
Europe, France alone is her friend, rely upon it that England does not 
play again the old foolish wretched game which recognised neutrality 
where it could not obtain friendship. In presence of Russia, the great 
powers shall be my—shall be England’s friends. or her enemies. 
Parvenu. You cannot make them the first. Despotic Austria, for in- 
stance, can never really be the friend of democratic England. 
Bottle-holder. No, your Majesty, but thank Heaven, I can—I could, I 
should say (under the circumstances you were pleased to suppose) make 
Austria our bitter and avowed enemy. 
Parvenu. Why, while her ruler is Francis Joseph— 
Bottle-holder, May I—with apologies for the interruption—suppose 





their former escapade ; and then there is the army, not over well leased 
probably, at finding itself reduced to the duties of gaoler aud pelltoden” 
stable, and treated as if it were unable to resist t 


be onset of those Rus- 





ity of numbers is able to put on an equality 


north by the English, surely the learned and accomplished descendant of 


condition prece 


Court ought to be depa ) 
chester would give an undertaking to pay the costs. 
ceded to, he w 
be obtained to 


the additional advantage (slowly) of involving the fall of the House of 
Hapsburg, the regeneration of Hungary, and of Italy, the triumph of one 
Giuseppe, surnamed Mazzini, and the establishment of a permanent bar- 
rier against Cossack aggression—all trifles, but fortunately, to be ob- 
tained at trifling cost, if one happened to want them. 

Parvenu. Continentals certainly give England credit for looking to 
onee sosaets without a shudder. Possibly, the nerves of France may be 

ess firm. 

Bottle-holder. What if she should invigorate them by a plunge into 
the Lower Rhine. We promise not to steal her clothes while she is bath- 
ing. as a particular friend of your Majesty’s and mine observed. 

Parvenu, With that understanding, I could afford to yet the people 
of France see the people of Austria allowed to imitate my subjects 
(gravely) and choose their own ruler. 

Bottle-holder (gravely). Without venturing to pronounce an opinion 
upon your Majesty’s economy or means, I can assure you that the next 
Ministry of which I may have the honour of forming part, will have no 
sentimental traditions in reference to Germany. 

Parvenu, Then I may say, as I said just now—in that case, my dear 
Lord Palmerston, it is clear that— 

[But a message from the Empress to the effect that thé était prét, 
here summoned the gentlemen from their wine. 





Tue MysTeRi£s OF ADVERTISING.—We cut the annexed queer batch of 

published communications, from a week’s file of the London Times :— 

O be KEPT TILL CALLED FOR.—Uccelletta! Uccellina! Alma 
mia dove sia? La tua canta, la tua canta dolce si tace! Alma mia, 

anima mia respondi! Ii cavaliere del pennacchio bianco.—E. 

G.P.S.P.0.A—Third insertion. 


RAVESEND.—Key, as advised. A journey of observation may be 
useful. Keep a journal. Writeevery week. Do nothing without 
advice. Take care of yourself, and return when you think there is no 
place like home. All well. _— 
IBARA.—Twwrdsp zzim. Cntb atrck fthtb sefflw, ndnt yrwnd 
pgint dyeppe-F'gpne, rstserd I lvfrunly, ndbpe ndfthin tme sstam 
nmyprsnt wrtc hdlolnss.—Btdr stdrin gtrsr srly “ bnr” sntin vivdin 
sndnogm nelne dretn yrdrlylv dbnd. Fthus urp] yptne wrdn nebt yrsl 
fedkow. 
L G.—I will not believe, after all your solemn promises to me made 
¢ nota week ago, that you can seriously mean all this cruelty. I 
shall wait this week, as an opportunity for you tosay where a letter will 
reach you; after that I shall address it through the only channel open to 
me. 


O BE KEPT TILL CALLED FOR.—Great Portland Street—To 

A***E.—Sad, sad indeed! Your bidding and my honour are sacred 
—rely implicitly. But your friend who received your letters on Frida 
last will surely not disregard my sorrow, my anxiety. Her attention is 
urgently implored. Trust discretion. Scordate! mai!—E. (Fourth in- 
sertion.) 
HE PARTY from HAMMERSMITH, who, on the 28th ult., might 

have LOST a WATCH, and did enter a silversmith’s shop, is re- 
quested to CALL AGAIN at the same shop on Thursday, Friday, or Sa- 
turday next, from 12 o’clock to a quarter after. 


A RUE de La TAMISE.—_VENDRE—Vendre—Faut-il Vendre?— 
EGYPTE. 

N Excellent HEALTH and SPIRITS.—E. F. R.—4s. for each adver 
tisement. 


it is NOT UNREQUITED LOVE. 

K.—* Reckless ” or not, I desire you to understand that WE MEET 
E. NO MORE, for I cannot overcome my repugnance and contempt. 
You can now pursue the course you have so long been seeking without 
further restraint. This is intelligible.—S. K. 


B.—Your POLLY will POST you a LETTER this day, addressed 
A. as you wish, love. —- 
The above are bond fide advertisements. For the last extract, equally 


genuine, we prefer to let Punch speak. 

Asaspecimen of our abilities we beg to call the attention of the 

Chancellor to the following from the Times of November 30, which is 

probably intended for the eye of some ward of the court whom we are 

perhaps saving from the grasp of some needy, greedy, and seedy adven- 

turer by the course we are now taking— 

‘ROM AIBARA.—Thyt lluwr ng, I mntch ngd, bthv mdvr yfirt tknww 

hrur—urm rtmthn vr! I dhpn dhvvr ynef dncnyr cnstncy.—lIdlf myhr 

tfrnt ! Lvfr mnd schd vtnms thvt’srwrd.— Times, Nov. 30. 

If the writer’s motives are as easily seen through as the clumsy enigma 

he has concocted, we think we might safely leave him to be dealt with 

by even the dullest of guardians. We give the obvious translation of the 

above rather transparent piece of protestation— 

ROM ARABIA.—-They tell you wrong. I am not changed, but have made 
every effort to know where you are ; you are more to me than ever! I 

do hope and have every confidence in your constancy. Idol of my heart, fear 

not! Live for me, and such devotion must have its reward. 





Court or Cuancery, Dec. 9.— Thornhill. y. Thornhill.—The question 
of the discharge of Mr. Chichester from the Queen’s Prison, whither be 
had been committed by the Lord Chancellor for a contempt of Court, in 
attempting to induce Mies Clara Thornbill, a ward of this Court, to elope 
and contract a marriage with him, again came under consideratior this 
morning. It will be recollected that the affidavit made by Mr. Chichester 
respecting the letters from Miss Thornhill in bis possession was not decm- 
ed satisfactory by his Lordship, in consequence of its omitting to state 
that he (Mr. Chichester) was not possessed of any copies or extracts of 
1 m Miss Thornhill. E 
The Golleitor-General this morning, on the part of Mr. Chichester, said 
that he had now a further affidavit of Mr. Chichester, sworn the evening 
before, in which he expressly stated that he had no other letters, or copies 
or extracts of letters, from Miss Thornhill in his possession other that the 
four letters that had been handed up to his Lordship, 

The Lord Chancellor, having perused the affidavit, and also a letter 
from Mr. Chichester to his Lordship, containing the terms of the under- 
taking to which he was willing to bind himself, said that he was satisfied 
with the affidavit, but added that before he could order the discharge of 
Mr. Chichester an undertaking must be entered into by him, and also by 
his father, Lord Edward Chichester, that the young lady should receive 
no further molestation. His Lordship then asked if Lord Edward Chi- 
chester was in court.—The Solicitor-General answered in the affirmative. 
The Lord Chancellor then read the terms of the undertaking required, 
which were, that Mr. Chichester was not to solicit, molest, or hold any 
communication whatever with Miss Thornhill during her minority. The 
Solicitor-General suggested that the words “ without the sanction of the 
Court” should be added to the undertaking. 

The Lord Chancellor assented, and then said that he would immedi- 
ately destroy the letters handed up to him, except the one written to him 
personally by Mr. Chichester, which, it must be understood, would be 
communicated to the guardians of the young lady. Mr. Chichester would 
also have to pay all thecostsincurred. Being therefore, as he had before 
stated, satisfied with the affidavit of Mr. Chichester, and being also influ- 
enced by the affidavits of Sir Benjamin Brodie and Mr. Cutler, the medi- 
cal attendants of Mr. Chichester, one of which stated that a further impri- 
sonment might endanger his life, and the other that it would be certainly 
injurious to his health, he (the Lord Chancellor) thought, under the cir- 
cumstances, notwithstanding that the time Mr. Chichester had been in 
prison was so short, he should be justified in ordering his discharge, upon 
the before-mentioned undertaking being entered into. As to the appli- 
cation respecting the letters of Lady Ferrers, he could not entertain it. 
Mr. Baily, who appeared for the guardians, observed, there might be 
some difficulty in recovering the costs afterwards. The usual practice of 
the Court in cases of contempt was to make the payment of the costs a 
dent to the discharge. The Lord Chancellor said the 
s certainly not one in which the ordinary rules of the 
rted from. The Solicitor-General said Mr. Chi- 
If this were not ac- 
ould have to remain in prison until an appointment could 
tax the costs. Moreover, the bill had not yet been deliv- 


present case wai 


ered. Mr. Baily rejoined that there would be no difficulty in taxing the 
costs, as the bill had 
had agreed to an appo 
ng by the solici 
The Solicitor- 


been delivered some days, and the Taxing Master 
intment to tax them thatvery day. An undertak- 
tors would be sufficient. f ’ 

General.—All that the parties can require is to receive 





the name to be Joseph, without the Francis. The two syllables could 
be got rid of at slight expense and by simple process, which would have 


the money, and Lor 
to that effect. 


d Edward Chichester is willing to give an undertaking 





1855. 
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The Lord Chancellor.—I think the undertaking of Lord Edward Chi- 
chester to pay the costs within 48 hours after taxation is sufficient. 

His Lordship then requested the solicitors on each side to accompany 
him into his private room, for the purpose of destroying the letters ; 
and Mr. Chichester obtained his discharge upon the terme abovemen- 
ioned. 
. Tus Astronomer Royav’s Expertmenxts.—A short time ago some 
particulars were given in the Times of a series of experiments made by 
the Astronomer Royal and a large staff of assistants in Harton Colliery, 
on the Tyne, to ascertain some facts in connection with the action of the 

endulum and the density of the earth. The following letter has been 
received by Mr. James Mather, of South Shields, wherein Professor Airey 

ives some of the results of his experiments on that occasion :—“ Royal 
Speervatory, Greenwich, Dec. 2. My Dear Sir,—It will be, I am sure, 
a matter of satisfaction to you to know that the results of the eomputa- 
tions of the pendulum vibrations gives the highest confidence in the cer- 
tainty of the results to be deducted from them. The comparison of the 
rates of the pendulum, before and after their interchanges, shows that 
there is no evidence of their having undergone any mechanical change 
whatever, and almost positive evidence against their having undergone 
any change amounting in its effects on the vibrations to 1-20th part of a 
vibration inaday. The immediate result of the computations is this. 
Supposing that a clock was adjusted to go true time at the top of the 
mine, it would gain 24 seconds per day at the bottom. Or it may be 
stated thus—that gravity is greater at the bottom of the mine than 
at the top by 1-19190 part. To go a little further into the interpretation. 
If there had been no coal measure or rock of any kinds between the top 
and the bottom, but merely an imaginary stand to support the pendu- 
lums, the gravity at the top would have been less than that at the bot- 
tom by 1-8400 part nearly. But it is less by only 1.19200 part. And 


— 








what is the cause of this difference? Itis the attraction of the shell of 


matter the thickness of which is included between the top and the bot- 
tom of the mine. The attraction of that shell, therefore, is the difference 
between the two numbers which I have given, or is 1-14900 part of gra- 
vity nearly. But if that shell had been as dense as the earth generally, 
its attraction would have been 1-5600 part of gravity nearly. There- 
fore, the earth is generally more dense in the proportion of 149 to 56 nearly. 
You will remark that all these numbers are rough, and that to make their 
results available some small corrections are required (to which I bave not 
alluded), and some knowledge of the density of different beds, &c., 
which I do not possess at present. I am, my dear Sir, yours truly, G. B. 
Arey.’’— Times. 

Some or Puncu’s NonsENSE-—.Votes for January.—8th, Plough Mon- 
day.—of course a Holiday for Harrow (School).—10th, Day breaks at 6b. 
2m. Considering that every day breaks, we should, instead of wasting the 
remainder of a broken day, make the best use we can of all the pieces.— 
The dew point will fall on the 4th of the month, when Bills are generally 





payable.—In frosty weather we are told we should lop our timber out of 


doors. The most sensible way of lopping your timber will be tocut your 
stick and go in doors to a comfortable fire.—Instead of catching cold by 
preparing a hot-bed for an early lettuce, let us prepare our own hot-bed 
early with a warming pan.—As the hedge-sparrow will now sing, you 
may take a note of it. 

How to Prove a Lover.—In order to try your Lover’s affection for you, 
take an opportunity of dancing some evening continually with somebody 


else, or of otherwise flirting, whilst, in the meantime, you snub and slight 
him. If this conduct does not destroy his regard for you, he loves you 


indeed sincerely ; but he is a fool ; and don’t you have him. 


A Real Blessing to Mothers.—Couldn’t somebody invent a soap 


which would enable Mammas to get their Daughters off their hands? 

Legal Advice to Young Ladies,—Don’t accept the hand of anybody 
who tells you that he is going to marry and settle. Make him settle first, 
and let him marry afterwards. 

Classical Collar.—The ancient Roman ladies are said to have some- 
times adorned themselves by tying a live snake round their neck. The 
reptile, in that case, may be said to have been the lady’s live stock. 

“? Tis true ’tis pity ; and pity ’tis ’tis true.”’—Honeymoon bliss some- 
times turns out to be mere moonshine. 





Want or Leap anp Sutpaur rm Rvssta.—The Russian government 
is employing scientific men in several provinces of the empire on a search 
for lead-mines, for sulphur and coal. Others are employed in causing 
old and neglected mines to be worked again. The Reccleat know that 
Finland, when it belonged to Sweden, used to yield lead in abandance. 
The abandonment of the mines was aconsequence of the cheapness of the 
article in the foreign market, rendering competition unprofitable. The 
Russian government returns now to its own mines, and opes to extract 
from them a large produce. Such is the scarcity of lead at this moment 
in Russia, that its price, formerly 14 rouble per pound, has now risen to 
six silver roubles. It is the same thing with sulphur—that has become 
quite scarce, on account of the blockade, and as this material is peculi- 
arly contraband of war, it can no longer be conveyed into the empire 
from neutral countries.— London paper. 





A Snoau or WHaes In THE River Toames.—At about 12 o’clock 
yesterday the people on the waterside and in the vessels lying off Graves- 
end were surprised by the appearance of a shoal of between 40 and 50 
young whales, some of them apparently 30 or 40 feet in length, disport- 
ing themselves in the middle of the river, between the town and Tilbury 
Fort. They proceeded up as far as off Rosherville, then reversed their 
course, having come in contact with two steamers coming down the river. 
They were of that class of whales called by the fishermen “ finners”—a 
name, judging from the immense dorsal fin, which, when they rose to the 
surface, appeared to be from 8 to 10 feet in length, most appropriate to 
them. The appearance of these “ monsters of the deep” in the river so 
high up as Gravesend created the greatest surprise, as a similar one, as 
the watermen and fishermen averred, had never before been observed. 
One of the largest of them, from his plunges out of and on the surface of 
the water and the constant lashing of his tail after one of the steamers 
passed through the shoal, was supposed to have been struck by one of 
the steamer’s paddles. He, however, contrived to overtake his compa- 
nions, and, followed by a couple of boats that put off, he joined them, and 
all took their departure down the river.—London paper, Dec. 1. 





ONE OF THE OLD-FASHIONED Napops.—We read in the Memorial of Bor- 
deaux :—“ Prince Maharajah Murrender-Sing-Mahinder-Bahadon, of Pul- 
tialah, in India, whose expected arrival at London was recently announ- 
ced, and who was preceded by a letter opening a credit of 12,000,000 fr. 
at different Banks in England, has marked his entrance into Europe by 
@ strange piece of eccentricity. Instead of proceeding direct to London, 
as had been expected, he hascommenced his peregrinations in the west by 
the city of Bordeaux, where he disembarked three days ago from a vessel 
which came from Calcutta. The opulent nabob, instead of going to an 
hotel, purchased a house in the Rue Tombe l’Oly, to which a garden is at- 
tached, and he has at considerable expense caused it to be furnished to 
his own particular taste. Yesterday he went to the shop of a noted cap- 
maker, Rue de Palement Ste-Catherine, and bought a whole carriage- 
full of caps. He then drove about the town, and amused himself by throw- 
ing from the window of the vebicle caps to everybody who wore hats. It 
was raining hard at the time. The caps, which are waterproof, were re- 
ceived by the public with hurrahs of satisfaction.” 





A Ropsers’ Cave —The Court of Assize at Munich was lately occu- 
ied with the trial of a band of robbers, who had for some time back 
en committing a great number of robberies and several murders. 
What distinguished these men was, that they lived altogether in the Gil 
Blas style. They inhabited a vast cavern in the Schillbinger Forest, the 
entrance to which was concealed by old trunks of trees. Two-and- 
twenty steep steps led to the chambers below, five in number, two of 
which were twenty feet long by nine wide. In the kitchen was placed u 
vast fireplace, the chimney of which issued in the midst of a thick clump 
of trees, and, through precaution, fire was only lighted there by night. 
The robbers had also their stables and storehouses all under round, and 
- the end ofa long corridor there was even found a sort o slaughter- 
Cou’ where they killed the animals which they required for food. The 
ourt condemned five of the accused to death, and the others either to 
mprisonment with hard labour, or to simple imprisonment. 





Corresroxpence OF 
ing articles ;— 


an cae appeal made by the commission charged with the publication of 
T e orrespondence of the Emperor Napoleon I.’ has been responded to. 

he archives, libraries, and other public establishments, as well in France 
as in foreign countries, have already furnished valuable documents.—A 
great number of families and individuals, amateurs and collectors of au- 
bay oe ang Who possets portio&s of this correspondence, have also evinced 
th esire to communicate them to the commission. There is no doubt that 

eir example will be shortly followed by every person who has it in his 


Napo.ean I.—The Moniteur contains the follow- 





power to contribute towards the completion of this great ablication.— 
The ‘Correspondence of Napolean I.’ comprises, not only bis autograph 
or dictated letters, but also his proclamations, instructions, bulletins, re- 
ports, various orders, and even the important notes with which he often 
accompanied the projects which were submitted to him.—The commission 
immediately acknowledges the receipt of documents which are entrusted 
to it, and sends them back as soon as copies have been made from them. 
—Person swho cannot, or who do not wich to transmit to the commission the 
original documents, may content themselves by sending autberticated 
copies of them, enclosed to its president, his Excellency Marshal Vaillant, 
Minister of War.” 

Tue E. I. Company’s Crvit Co.tece.—Our readers will hear with pleg 
sure that the great corporation in Leadenhall Street—a corporation rul- 
ing over a hundred millions of men—bhas taken measures to give prac- 
tical effect to its liberal theories. Haileybury, so long the sole pathway 
to employment in our Indian Empire, is to be broken up. In December, 
1857, the college will be closed :—and every school and college in the 
country will be allowed to send its candidates for examination. Oxford 
influence has had much to do with this useful change of system. Oxford 
may possibly become the head quarters of Oriental learning :—bat the 
advantage gained for itself the University will have to share with bum- 
bler institutions. Places of trust and honour in the East will now be 
open to all candidates:—and the magic words, so often heard in the 
midst of revolution, “careers open to talent,” may become the motto of 
the Great Company.— Atheneum. 








Winter AND Wiiprowr IN THE Enoiisn Laxe District.—Last week 
the weather was unusually severe, and the wildfowl arrived on Winder- 
mere and the other lakes in numerous flocks, affording good sport. There 
was scarcely a day that large flocks of wild geese were not seen winging 
their way westward. When wildfowl arrive in this district early and in 
great quantities, it betokens a severe winter. Theswallows and martins 
left before the corn was well gathered in ; the woodcocks were not slow 
to take their place, and the latter have been very abundant this season 
in the woods and high pastures of Furness-fells. Ducks and widgeons 
have been very abundant in the western lakes and rivers, considering 
the earliness of the season for such visitors, whilst in the woods and 
hedges there may be seen the red-wing, with a great variety of smaller 
birds, which we are seldom accustomed to see at any oth er time except 
during severe weather.— The Field, Dec. 16. 
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White to play and checkmate in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 314. 
White. Black, 
1. K to Kt. B to R 4 (vest) 
2. R to Kté6. B takes R. 
3. Kt tks B checkmate. 


To CorrESPONDENTS.—F. P. (New York Chess Club). Thanks for Games 
and Problem sent ; the latter we print above—shall endeavour to find room 
for one or two games occurring in your friendly encounter with Mr. T. L., and 
hope that you may both win. 


_— So 





SINNERS SETTING AN EXAMPLE TO PHARISEES.—Under this head the 
Daily News makes the following statement :—“On the 24th of last month 
the inmates of the London Reformatory School for Adult Males, having 
been permitted by the governor (Mr. Nash) to meet in the lecture-room 
of the institution, to take into consideration the case of the widows and 
orphans of the soldiers who have fallen in the Crimea, passed the following 
resolution : ‘ Having no money, we have unanimously agreed to abstain 
from food on Monday next, the 27th (being one of our best day’s food), 
and that our noble friend, the Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury, be 
kindly requested to forward the proceeds of that day’s provision to the 
Patriotic Fund ; and that on the evening of the same day we should 
unite in fervent prayer for the restoration of peace.’ The resolution was 
signed by the whole of the inmates, 100 in number. It was carried into 
effect, and the value of the day’s provisions was found toamount to 
3/. 15s, 33d.” 


How to Mount a Horse.—A letter from an officer on board the U.S. 
ship St. Mary’s, dated at St. Mary’s Anchor, Peru, published in the Bur- 
lington Free Press, gives a ludicrous mode of mounting a horse. The 
women do all the work, and the men are a good-for-nothing set of gam- 
blers and thieves. The women ride on the hind-quarters of their horses, 
without a saddle, cross-legged, with the load on the horse in front. They 
mount the animal by taking hold of his long tail, making a loop by 
doubling it up, and clasping with one hand the upper and lower parts of 
the tail, and then putting one foot in the loop and the other foot on the 
joint of the horse’s leg, they ascend as if going up stairs. They usually 
s.and erect on the horse, before sitting down. The horses never kick or 
stir. 

A Preacuer’s StyLe.—Recently a local preacher, distinguished for 
a grandiloquence of style unattainable by men of common genius, con- 
cluded a fervid supplication for the success of the allied arms with the 
—we shall not say elegant, we fear to say pathetic, but we may safel 
say unmistakable petition—* Lord, smash the Russians! Lord, smas 
‘em! Amen!’’--Manchester Express. 




















NOTICE. 


AVING THIS DAY RELINQUISHED THE AGENCY OF THE LONDON PACKETS 

in favour of Capt. E.E. MORGAN, and having withdrawn altogether from active commer- 

cial business: (excepting so far as my own signature, and personal supervision and attention 

will be required in the acjustment and liquidation of the outstanding affairs of my establishment.) 

I hereby revoke, cancel, annul, all Letters of Credit, Powers of Attorney, or other legal instra- 

ments, executed by me previous to this date, whereby my individual liability, or responsibility, 
can in way be compromitted or involved, by any person or persons whomsoever. 

New York, January Ist, L jan6—2t JOHN GRISWOLD. 





THE AMERICAN “PICK.”—FPCURTH VOLUME. 


Te ILLUSTRATED COMIC WEEKLY, PUBLISHED IN THE CITY OF NEW 

York, every Saturday, is about to commence its Fourth Year. It has become a favourite 
paper throughout the United States. Besides its designs, by the first artists, it contains witty 
editorials of character, and will carry cheerfulness to the gloomiest fireside. its variety renders 
it a favourite in every family. 

It contains each week a large quantity of tales, stories, anecdotes, scenes and witticism. The 
** Recollections of John C. Calhoun, by his Private Secretary,’’ will be continued in the Pick 
until finished, and then a copy will be sent free to every subscriber whose name shall be upon 
our nail book. Each yearly subscriber to the Piek will receive the double-sized Pictorial 
sheets for the Fourth July and Christmas, without charge. 
tains over 200 splendid designs. 

The subscription price to the Pick is $1, cash in advance. 
for $10. 

Letters must be addressed to 


Six copies $5. Thirteen copies 


JOSEPH A. SCOVILLE, 
No. 25 Ann Street, 
New York. 





THE “VITORIA” PALE SHERRY, 


$7 50 PER DOZEN. §3 00 PER GALLON. AN ELEGANT WINE FIT FOR 
the Table of any Gentleman, pure, high flavoured, and remarkably clean 
tasted, without heat or the slightest approach to acidity. 


For quality and price—not to be sur- 
P lo 


ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
7 William Street, New York. 
N.B.—Cases containing :—3 bottles Otard’s Finest Brandy, 3 bottles Ramsay’s Finest Whis- 
key, 3 bottles Finest Sherry, 3 botties Fine Old Port, for $10 3 
Orders by Post promptly executed. 
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THE ALBION ENGRAVINGS. 


TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 

M4" ENQUIRIES HAVING BEEN ADDRESSED TO THIS OF FICE BY PERSONS 

living at a distance trom large towns, as to the Engravings which have been issued from 
teme to time ; the Publisher of the Albion takes this methed of explaining the existing arrange- 
ments. 
All Subscribers, on payment of their annual subseription (six dol’ars), are entitled to one of the 
following engravings, published express], for their use : Chalon’s Queen Victoria ; Lucas’s Prince 
Albert ; Stuart’s Washington ; Matt jamin Franklin : Allan’s Sir Walter Scott ; Cope’s 
First Trial by Jury ; Buckler’s St. Paul’s, London; Landseer’s Dignity and Impudence; Wi- 
kie’s Columbus Propounding his Theory of a New World: Wandesforde’s Mary Queen of Beote; 
Landseer’s Return from Hauking.— New subscribers can select, attheir option, from the above 
list ; and those in arrear can receive such as are due to them, on payment of theiraccounts. These 
Engravings can now be safely forwarded on paste-board roflers, by mail, at a charge of a few 
cents’ postage. 


"s Beni 





A Line-Engraving, the most costly yet issued, and frem a drawing made expressly for the Pro- 
prietor of the Albion, is in hand for 1855. 
1@ Park Place, New York. 


EUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 


NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


ILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorized Agents in the United States for the Iia- 
trated London News, which they supply by single numbers te purchasers, to annual sub- 
scribers and to the wholesale trade. 
Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps, and everything of interest re- 
lating to the War, land and sea-fights, battles and sieges. 
Volame 26 wiil commence with the publication of Jan. 6, 1835. Complete sets and single vo- 
lumes, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
Foreign Newspapers delivered in any part of New York immediately on arrival of the steam- 
ships, or forwarded by mail. 
Subscriptions received for every Newspaper or Periodical published in Great Britain, Ireland, 
the Continent of Europe, East Indies, China, or any part of the world. 
Books imported singly or in quantities. 








CHARLES K. WILLMER, 
LANGDON M. ROGERS. 


OTARD DUPUY & CO. & JAMES HENNEsSY’S 
CELEBRATED BRANDIES,. 





HE UNDERSIGNED HAVING ARRANGED TO CONFINE HIMSELF EXCLU- 
sively to the sale of these Brandies, which he receives direct, hereby informs the Public 
generally that they can be supplied with the Brandy from these well-known firms, of the vint- 
of 1846, 18:8, 1849 and 1850, warranted in the same state as imported, by the Demijohn, at 
the wholesale price. é 
Also, the fine Sherries of the Widow Vitoria & Sons, five different grades, which, for flavour, 
quality, and price, are not to be surpassed. In quarter and eighth casks, also, by the dozen or 
gallon. 
The undersigned has also been appointed by Messrs. Allsop & Sons, Burton-on-Trent, 
land, their sole Agent in the United States for the sale of their celebrated Bitter Beer, a 
will be shipped direct from the Brewery in wood, and sold by bim in cases of various sizes,—the 
first shipmeat to arrive here the early part of January. Orders received at once. 


ARTHUR KENDALL, 
7 William Street, (between Beaver and Pearl) New York. 


THE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE. 


HE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE, No. 122 WAVERLY PLACE, THIRD HOUSE EAST 
of the Sixth Saenne. The moe vapor nA bet 8 tenve to inform his ones friends and 4 
ic generally that the above extensive est: ment is now open, under his managemen' 
oe -- . There are in the hou-e two splendid billiard tables (manufactured by Bese 
ford), and several club rooms, which will be rented (turnished) to gentlemen wishing form 
parties for theirown amusemeni. There is also in the house a Reading-Room, where the differ- 
ent newspapers and periodicals are kept. The bar is supplied with the best and purest liquors 
wines, ales, and other popular beverages, as well as segars of the first quality, 


oct7—4t. DENNIS LANDERS, Caterer. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 
AND ALL OTHER 


ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, 
RE SUPPLIED AND WILL BE MAILED TO YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS IN ANY 
part of the United States or Canada, from Charles Willmer’s Univerrel im 
lish and Foreign Newspaper Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL - 
AbT. 


ARTHUR WILLMER, A 
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CHARLES WILLMER, 109 Fulton Street (2nd 100r) , New York. 
19 South John Street, Liverpool. novll—2m. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
NEW DRUG STORE. ' 
PUBLIC 


ELLUC & CO. BEG LEAVE TO INFORM THEIR CUSTOMERS AND THE 
D that they have sonmeved Co Broadway store to the New Marble Building, No. 635 
doors below Bleecker Street. 
“T 7S Tore long found their old establishment too cramped for the in patronage the 
ublic has generously afforded them : in their new location ample room will give them greater 
acilties for the preparation of such things as they manufacture, and enable them to keep @ yd 
and more varied assortment of imported articles. They will thus be enabled to present to 
public a stock larger and far cheaper than heretofore. 

The various PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS are entirely made by the Messrs. 
DELLUO from the best materials only ; and the im t department ofthe DISPENSING of 
MEDICINES intrusted to none but the most CAREFUL APOTHECARIES, and under the 
constant rvision of one of the pute. 

The VARIETY and EXCELLENCE of their articles for oaty use they believe to be unique, 

They have opened large and select invoices of fine Chemicals, French Medicinal P: 
Plants and wy they — = be attention of the public and of 

icians, who will o' them at the lowest rates. 
_ DELLUC & CO., 


Apothecaries and . 
635 Broadway, (3 doors below Bleecker 8 
and 250 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 


THE GREAT PIANO & MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


N° BETTER OR MORE FAVOURABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR SELECTION OF 
PIANOS, MELODEONS, MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and Musical 
dise of all kinds can can be had in the United States than is presented at the GREAT MUSIC 
STORE ot Horace Waters, 333 Broadway. 
Among the great variety of makes of Pianos constuntly in store are those of T. GILBERT & 
CO , with or without the celebrated Holian Attachment, HORACE WATERS’ Greatly Im- 
rovod Pianos, celebsated for their power, brilliancy, and ricnness of tone, elasticity of 
beauty and durability of structure, HALLETT & CUMSTON’S Pianos (of the old firm of Hal 
lett & Co.) &c., including those of eight celebrated manufacturers. 
ECOND am, $130, &c., 
ry low. 





SEC -HAND PIANOS at Great Bargains. Prices $20, $30, $50 $75, $100, 
to $175. Beautiful Pianos which have been rented but a short time will be sold ve: 

8. D. & H. W. SMITH’S WELL KNOWN MELODEONS (tuned the equal temperament) 
Melodeons of all other Styles and Prices. A larga discount made from Factory Prices for Cash, 
To suit some purchasers-monthly payments will be taken. Cash paid for Second-hand Pianos, or 
new ones exchanged. 

Dealers and Heads of Schools supplied on the very best terms, Music sent by mail post-paid. 


HORACE WATERS, 333 Broadway. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE HCLIDAYS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE HISTORY AND POETRY OF FINGER-RINGS. By Charles Edwards, Esq. With 
Lumerous illustrations. 12mo., cloth, $1. 

EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. Lf Acheta Domestica. Three series—Insects of Spring, 
Summer and Autumn. 3 vols, 8vo, cloth, gilt, beautifully illustrated. Each $2. 

The same work, in sets of three volumes, exquisitely coloured after Nature. Extra gilt, gilt 


edges, $12. 
With illustrations 





THE PRETTY PLATE, a Christmas Juvenile. 
by Darley. 1 vol., l6mo, cloth gilt, 63 cents. 

The same, with extra gilt, gilt edges, 85 cents. 

THE CATACOMBS OF ROME, as illustrating the Church of the First Three Centuries. By 
the Right Rev. William Ingraham = D.D., Missionary Bishop of California, author of 
** Christmas Holidays at Rome,’’ &c. With over 100 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

THE BLACKWATER CHRONICLE. By ‘The Clerke of Oxenforde.” 
illustrations by Strother. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

WESTERN CHARACTERS ; Being Types of Berder Life in the Western States. By J. L. 
McConnell, author of *‘ Talbot and Vernon,’’ ‘‘ The Glenns,’’ &c. With numerous illustrations 
by Darley. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Standard Works in Half Calf or Morocco Extra. 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS. Edited, with a History of the Stage, Life and Introduction to 
each Play, ty J. Payne Collier. 3 vols, l6mo. Portrait. $12 
Shakespeare’s Works as above. 1 vol., imperial 8vo., fall morocco antique, $7. 


By John Vincent, Esq. 


With numerous 





NOCTES AMBROSIAN/®. By Prof. Wilson, J. G. Lockhart, James Hogg and Dr. Maginn. 
ar meag * with Memoirs and Notes, by Dr. R. Skelton Mackenzie. In5 vols. 12mo. Poriaits. 
rice, $10. 


HOUSSAYE’S MEN AND WOMEN OF THE 18TH CENTURY. 
traits. $450. 


HOUSSAYE’S PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. 2 vols. 12mo. Portraits. $4 50. 


SHIEL’S SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR. Edited by Dr. Mackenzie. 2 vols., L2mo 
Portrait, &c. $4. 


MOORE’S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. 2 vols. Portrait, &c. $4. 


NAPOLEON IN EXILE; Or, A Voice from St. Helena, By Barry O’Meara. 2 vols, 12mo, 
Portrait, &c. $4. 
$6 75. 


MICHAUD’S HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 8 vols. 12mo. Maps. 
NAPIER’S HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 8vo. $4. 
EDGAR A. POE’S WORKS. 83 vols.,12mo. Portrait. $6 50. 
SIMMS’S REVOLUTIONARY TALES. With illustrations by Darley. 6vol.,12mo. $12 ; 


or, separate, $2 25 per vol., viz: 
The Partisan, - ; Mellichampe, Katherine Walton, 
The Scout, Woodcratt, The Yemassee, 
SIMMS’S POEMS. Uniform with the above. 2 vols.,12mo. Portrait. $4 50. 


PRAED’S POETICAL WORKS, 12mo. $2. 


2 vols., 12mo. Por- 





Each of these Pictorial sheets con- | 





BARRINGTON’S SKETCHES. 12mo. $225. 

NOTES AND EMENDATIONS to the Text of Shakspeare’s Plays, from the Early Mana- 
script Corrections in a copy of the Folio of 1632, in the possession of John Payne Collier, Esq., 
F.S.A. lvol.,12mo, Facsimile. $2 50. 


In Cloth Extra, Gilt Edges. 
CLOVERNOOK. By Alice Carey. Illustrations by Darley. 12mo. $1 50. 
DREKAM-LAND BY DAYLIGHT. By Caroline Chesebro’, Lilustrations by Darloy. 12mo. 
Price $1 75. 
CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPEL. By the Rev. BE. H. Chapin. 83 cents. 
LADIES OF THE COVENANT. By the Rev. Jos. Anderson. 12mo. $) 75, 


J.8. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassan Street. 


R LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STKAMSHIF BALTIC, Capta‘'n 
Poa. This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe, bositively 
on Wednesday, January 24th, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 

Ne berth secured until paid for. 
apply 








For freight or passage, having memes 7 ya ty A ; rY hoy cnet 
: ° 'O., 56 We! | Street, 

P gers are requested to be on board at 1134 A.M. , 

The Steamship PACIFIC will succeed the BALTI¢, and sail February 7th. 

{Bhiovers will please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot carry any goods contral and 

of war. 
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SCRIBNER’S 

HLEGANT GIFT BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 

P['WE EVENING BOOK. By Mex. O. M: Ki 
1 


, irkland, el 
4 BOOK vOR THB HOME | OTROLE. An original work by Mrs. ©. M. Kir , Slegantiy 


AUTUMN HOURS. Mrs. ©. M. Kirkland. Illustrated with very fine steel engravings. 


clota. ° $5 50. 
1 ah Bro, clot. ton Minin the choicest of Mrs. Kirkland’s writings. Each volume is 


y 
Mustrated with engravings from origina! designs, and they are bound in traly elegant styles.”’ 


= —_ of plainer trath and keener observation cannot be foand.’’— Hi 


essays , original ; often brilliant, and always sensible, and dise 
. eeeclvaties wr te paint cen of opinion and WH The lighter sketches ar- 
and spicy, with a spicy quantity of wit and humour running th b the desc iptions of 
scener ‘and animating the coleunt of nature. They are, in short, books ay 

fitted to the pom A} household, mo al, instructive, entertaining, and highly ornamented 


play en acute ‘vation of th 


emgravings and outward finish. — Home Journal, 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION—REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. By Ik Marvel. With 2% 
jastrations »y F 


y F. 0. C. Darley. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, full gilt, $4; morocco, extra, 96. 
The same in 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, fall gilt, $1 75. 


SACRED SCENES. By J. BE. Headley. With 12 illustrations and designs by Darley. 1 


Hy 


loth gilt, $3 ; morocco, extra, $3 50. 
AAD in Troi. 12mo, elouh, full gilt, $1 75. 


WATCHING SPIRITS. By Mrs. E. F. Ellett, with 8 fine steel engravings. 1 vol., 8vo, 


fall gilt, $2 50 ; moroceo, $3 

IK MARVEL’S COMPLETE WORKS, 9 vols., in fine bindings. 

K. P. WILLIS’S COMPLETE WORKS, 10 vols, in fine bindings. 

J.T. HEADLEY’S COMPLETE WORCS, 15 volumes, in fine bindings. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 


OLD CARL THE COOPER AND HIS WONDERFUL BOOK. By Elbert Pierce. 1 vol, 
Memo, With nine Bagr 


avings. Price 62 cents. 


* A book of absorbing in’erest to childrea. One of the most attractive Juvenile Books issued 
"—From The 


Jour: 


THE PLUM WOMAN: Or, The Child with Three Mothers, By Nieritz. 1 vol., 1é6mo. Il- 
lustrated. cents. 


8 
“ This seems been written for children, but it isin fact calculated to entertain 
lel com. ie Hong be translated by Mrs. H. ©. Conant, from the German of Nieritz, 
of the best of her many translations. Every reader will be pleased with it.””—From 
Commercial 


Yerk y 
AUTIFUL BERTHA. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 1 vol., 62cents. 


? 
By 


There female writer who can compare with this lady in writing stories for the 
a to ssaresiy af H It Dense the imagination, yet at the same time 


of her best efforts. 
ays we should be in the hands of youth.”’ 


THE RAT-CATCHER. By Nieritz. 1 vol., illustrated. 50 cents. 


: 


Nierits is jhe most malar writer oi childreu’s book in Germany. His tales are attractive 


the interest of story, and valuable from the excellent moral they inculcate. 


These books will be sent by mail, postage paid, (safely enveloped) to any part of the United 


Btates pended —remitted to 
Gt Cunatie, for the pete ap : CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
145 Nassau Street, New York. 





BLEGANT NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 


HAVE NOW READY THE FOLLOWING 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES, 
To which the attention of the Public is particularly directed, 

As Being of an Unusually Attractive Character. 


ICA URT; Or, American Society in the Days of Washington. With 

Pa ahs dahl oh Distinguished Women, engraved trom Original Pictures of Wol- 

, Copley, Gainsborough, peeest, Trumbull, Malbone, and other contemporary painters. 1 
‘ . $1 

s oft + 4 to the readers and to admirers of art of the present day, 

‘and descriptions of the noted ladies who were present and ied i- 





P P pos: 

during Washington’s Administration. Among the portraits, engraved for the 

parperey Srsiats ano thee ot Mrs. Washington, Mrs. Adams, Mrs, Hamilton, Mrs. 

dams, Mrs. Jay, Mrs. Bingham, Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis (the elder), Mrs. Theodore 

i , Mrs, Ubrroll, Mrs. Lewis eg Ags hter of Mrs. Washington), Madame Genet 

yee of General George Clinton), &c., &c. is volume is engraved in the highest style of 
d 





and will be found to be the most original American Illustrated Volume ever issued from 
press. 


GEMS OF BRITISH ART. Consisting of Original Literary Contributions in Poetry ané 
Illustrated with Thirty-six Superb Line Engravings. 1 thick volume, 4to. Price $20. 
volume contains the beauties of Modern Briiish Art, embracing the works of all the noted 
sof the present day. The variety of illustrations and attractiveness of its Literary Con- 

will cause this volume to be deservedly admired. 
THE ORNAMENTS OF MEMORY; Or, Beauties of History, Romance and Poetry. Illus- 
= —._ Engravings. 1 vol. imperial 4to. Price®$10. Imitation morocco, $8. 
J 


This is a volume which will, without doubt, become a leading Gift Book for the coming year. 
The contributions are by writers of great reputation ; and the engravings, consisting of original 
American Designs, are of a highly attractive character. 

THE HOMES OF AMERICAN AUTGORS. Comprising Anecdotical, Personal and Des- 
@riptive Sketches, by various authors, [llastrated with Views of their Residences, from original 
and fac-similes of their manuscript. Anentirely new edition, with additional Portraits, 
yi. Price, cloth, $4. Cloth gilt, . Moroecse, v7. 
¢ which every lover of his country should possess. 
are WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. Illustrated with Fourteen Splendid Engrav- 
ings. ved on Steel. 1 volume 8vo. Price, cloth, $350. Cloth gilt, $450. Morocco, $6. 
WINTER WREATH OF SUMMER FLOWERS. ByS.G. Goodrich. Illustrated with 
Coloured Plates by French Artists. 1 superb volume, 8vo. 
A very beautiful gift book for young ladies. 


D. Appleton & Co. have published new editions af the following 
ELEGANT WORKS. 
THE VERNON GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. Edited by S. C. Hall .. F.S8.A. Il- 
Justeated with Sixty-seven highly Finished E1gravings. Price, Totten veh $265. 
THE QUEENS OF ENGiAND. A Series of Portraits of distinguished Sovereigns ; drawn 
engraved by eminent Artists. With Biographical and Historical and Historical Sketches 
from Agoes Strickland. A new edition, Illustrated with Twenty-nine Splendid Portraits of 
the Queens, 1 vol., royal 8vo, price $10. 
ROYAL GEMS FROM THE GALLERIES OF EUROPE. From the Pictures of Cele- 
‘brated Masters. With Historical and Descriptive Text by 8.C. Hall. 1 volume, imperial folio, 
price $25. 


NEW EDITION OF THE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. Delineated in a Series of pro- 
— Females mentioned in Holy Scripture. By Clergymen of the United States. I)lastrated 
by ues characteristic Engravings. Edited by the late Rev. J.M. Wainwright. 1 vol. 8vo. 
price in antiqhe morrocco, $10; do. im. $7. 

WHE WILKIE GALLERY. Containing Sixty Splendid Engravings of that celebrated ar- 
fist. 1 vol. folio, $25. 





AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS. 


P LS THAT ARE PILLS !—PROFESSOR HAYES, STATE CHEMIST OF 
assachusetts, says they are the best of all Pills, and annexed are the men who certify that 
Doct. Hayes knows, vis: 

LEMUEL SHAW, Caief Justice Supreme Court of Massachusetts. EMORY WASHBURN, 

of Massachusetts, W. U. PILUNKETT, Lieut-Gov. of Mass. EDWARD EVERETT, 

of State and Senator of U. 8. OBERT C. WINTHROP, Ex-Speaker of House 

of Representatives, U.S.A. ABBOTT LAWRENCE, Minister Plenipotentiary to Great Bri- 
tain. + JOHN B. FITZPATRICK, Catholic Bishop of Boston, 
MEN THAT ARE MEN!!! 


Among the diseases this Pil) has cured with astonishing rapidity, we may mention: Costive- 
Bifions Complaints, Kheumatistm, Dropsy, Heartburn, Headache arising from a Fou) Sto- 
Nausea, Indigesti n, Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, and pain arising therefrom, Flata- 

lency, Loss of Appetite, al! Ulcerous and Cutaneous Diseases, which require an evacuant Medi 
eine, Kcrofula, or King’s Evil. bey also by purifying the blood and stimulating the System 
es which it would not be st pposed they could reach ; suchas Veafness, Par- 

B . are and Nervous Irritibiliny, Derangements of the Liver and Kidneys, 


om, end indred complaints, arising from a low state of the body, or obstructions ot its 
They are the best Purgative Medicine ever discovered, and you will but need to use 
them once to know it. 


red by Dr. J. C. Ayer, LOWELL, MASS., and Sold by every respectable Drug- 
guieNee land. P vo . i ine 7 ” 


Master-riece Ovut-pons.—We have lately supposed that Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral was the 
Thule in its hne, and that nothing had been or would be invented which could surpass 

in its fine points of } as a medi But we are confidently assured by those compe 
tent ge on the subject, thet Dr. Ayer’s new Pills excel in high medical artistry even that 
leb d embodi tof his skill. He has succeeded in making them not only pleasant 

to take but powerfnl to cure the large class of complaints which require a purgative remedy.— 
Laneaster dec23— 








rgus, Ky. 





BRITISH OCOMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 182). 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 
COMPANY offers the follewing, among other 


ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS} 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 


Loans ted on policies. : 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
tof prs for crossing the Atlantic. 


No 

The security of a large ca) " 

California, 

Premiums can be taken quarterly. 

Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 


NEW YORK REFEREES, 


His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor ot 8 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H.'B.M. Consul SMt#9f New York. 
Stephen Whitney 


Esq. Henry Grinnell, Esq. J. Phillips Phenix, . 

Jemes Gallatin, eg. | Hon. Judge Campbell | John H. ‘Hicks, = 
Wetmore, > John , Esq. 

MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 

JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, M. D , 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 Bast 

GEO, M. KNEVITT, General t for the United sues.’ - oonien 


PACIFIC AND INDIAN OCBANS. 
Poe ro. AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, CARRYING THE 


SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, AND HOBART TOWN. 
SAILING MONTHLY. 
Saloon Cabin eee Cabin Passage, $150.—Third Cabin, $125. 
e me ips are at present in the Line : 

EDWARD............Capt. Cory. | FLYING SCUD.. ..Capt. Capt. Brarse. 

Be» ¢lprer TRAY ALIB. Cast. Lone. NIMROD... .. . ++. -Capt. Warring, 

eeatacne Mecece ‘_ pase. | WANDWARD, Pe -Capt. B. Suita. 

OckAN QUEE . POTS knees ..E. R, Sura. 


. COMPOS Goad Oboes ceescess Capt. Hate. 
All the above are strictly first-class Ebi = 


, Provided with every necessary to insure comfort 
and safety. The success that bas attended the Pioneer Li: preceden’ ~ 
tpraras of Four Thousand Passer gers but three deaths have rh ag 1: oe ree 
forwarded by epec: 


Kong. 
For Freight or Passage, apply to 











agreement (o Batavia, Manilla, Singapore, Calcutta, an 
{8. W. CAMERON, 
116 Wall street 


rkland. Elegantly illustrated frem original de- 
by Dallas, engcaved by Bart. 1 vol., 8¥9-, clo.h, full gilt, $350, morocco, ex 


GREAT ENGLISH MEDICINE. 

pAzR’s LIFE PILLS.—JUST ARRIVED AND FOR SALE BY THE SUB 
scribers. Wholesale and Hotell ie 5 cent end GP cent bones, 200 

416% Broadway, and 117 Fulton Street, New York. 





at any of the offices of the 


UNION BANE OF LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, forsale 


obtained by application 
Harnden & Oo's Phi 


Ton WELLS & CO., 74 pees o 
, 





DRAFTS--£1 AND UPWARDS. 


NCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
-—BILLS OF THE BANK OF CHARLESTON on 
POOL in Sums of £1 and apwards payable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 
BREWER & CALDWELL, 
(Successors to CENTER & Co.) 
cor. Old Slip and Water Street, New York, 


the BANK OF LIVER 





eltzer Apertent. 


For eale by Bastien, 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREEY RHUBARB. 


N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and e 


fficaci: 
Tarrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia bas become very 
iar. 
Tarrant’s Userve 


—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
veness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great utility, 
db: JOHN A. TARRANT 

(Successor to James Tarrant,) Dr 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. ¥. 


., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, John Milhan, Dulluc & %o., 
. Flushing, L. I., and by Dawson & Blackman, Droggists, 





Ge TERESTC TOS eee 
ee oy 
Policies will hereafter be ed, 

t any responsi 
ay Fe ne vogueses $0 be} 
ue. 
Applicants are not c 


Agencies are estab th 


omas Nicoll, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Montreal ......s.s0sese0ef 5. Pee, A. La Ri 


Halifax N. 8. . 1.20. .eeee- 


8t. John, N. B.........- 


JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Gen 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 


No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
very many advantages, at quite aslow arate of pre- 
titling the assured, whether at the it of his Arst 
Ww upon interest to the extent of one half ot the annual oo 
or otherwise; nor will the 
as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 
nd of the Society an 
thereon, thus giving to each policy a 
or the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 


it the Colonies. 
URT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
Ch Tabo 


John Moss, 
J. Leander Starr. 
T. Colley Grattan, 


ue, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Luna, Rev 

» . Hart, Henry Judah. 

Jas. G. A. Ureighton, J. Strachan, T. OU. Kinnear, Hon, 
8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 


RF. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hen. J. H. Gray, 


P. C. Hill, Agent, 


W. J. Starr, Agent, 


H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Cro , Hon. J. N 4 
8t. John’s, Newfoundland. { F. Bennett, N. Stabb. way, vad, Hon. C 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
Coloniee, 


eral Agent for British North American 
NZIB, Accountant and Cashier. 


licy (the 


irnonon actual’ Gash 


cious stones or metals, 
therein. 





FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
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For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
STEPHEN KINNARD & Go., 27 Austin Friars, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specte, jewelry. 

— Ay bills of lading are signed Teereler, and tho vebes thevast enpooneed 








Chief Cabin Passage... 


Chief Cabin Passage. ....... 








Empowered by. ‘Het of Bi 
his Life Assurance Society ha 


Guaran 
(p United State Stocks and New York 
OF NEW YORK in 
Lives at thei: 





Medical Examiners in 
Pamphlets setting forth the ad pany can be had at the office, No. 
LOOAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
C. E. Habicht, 
F. C. Tucker, 
. Gy Stout, 
h Gaillard, Jr’ 
Robert J. Dillou, 
Caleb Barsto 


The Merchants’ Bank, New York. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
500,000 sterling, or $2,500 


al Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“ A Saving Bank ror tam Wipow aND THE OrrHaN.”’ 


100,000. 

e COMPTRO 
accordance with the State Law, will receive p 
Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at 


to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a mod 
going pr ~ erate extra premium. 





current business, 


iw. 


The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, 
SOLICITOR: New York. 
ROBERT J. DILLON 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8. 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
C. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


LLER y 4 THE STATE 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
ses cee eceeces + $19 | Second Cabin Passage......... ... 005 20-978 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
$66 6ha She $110 | Second Cabin Passage..............0-.. 800 
iK@™ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 





Cay . G. Lorr. 
Capt. Harrison. coe 
These vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard —red on port 





bow. 

From 
Tee Tee Boston.............. Wedmesday...............Jan’ry. Srd 1885. 
pT Re ane Wednesday.............. dan’ry. 17th * 
Cc SIEGE EERE NS Wednesday... oo. cccccees Jan’ry. 2lst “ 


w@™ There will be no steamships of this Line from New York, until further notice, .6@ 
Berths not secured until paid tor. 


An experienced surgeon on lo 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, ryt 
ue thereof 


Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills ot Lading are signed therefor, and the val 
expressed. 


For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD 
4 Bowling Green. 





for I on 
their different Agencies 
Wall 


City of Manchester, Thursday, 18th Jan., 1855. 
Kangaroo... about Thursday, ——— 





Branch Offices 
At Montreal and St. Johns, N. B.; with Agencies throughout Canada, and 
at St. John, Newfoundland. 


comparison of its position, 


have been received in premium 
oe ‘Aad 





P ave not 
rison instituted with the parall 
1o the pretensions uf this Company. 
The profits divided on the year’s business equalled 15 per cent. of the gross 
assurer who entered for £1000 at the age of 30 in the first year of the Compan 
credited with a revisionary bonus of £101. 





and a table 





CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


HEAD OFFICE, HAMILTON, C. W. 


HE DIRECTORS OF THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY INVITE A 

romises, and prospecis with those of kindred British or A meri- 
Peculiarities incidert 1o Colonial Scciety confer u 
tages in relation to financial operations which cannot be enjoyed by o 
siness is circumscribed within the legitimate limis of Life Assurance and the management of 
investments, whether proceeding from premiums or funds entrusted to it for the « 
whilst the rapid and upvarying success by which its course has been marked a: 
tion of the recognised validity of its title to public confidence. 

The balance sheet presented to the Seventh Annual Meeting, beld in September, shows that the 
aggregate liabilities of the Company, arising from £512.208 assured, amount to £148,246, and the 
aggregate assets to £211,291; leaving a surplus ot £63.045. 

1,150, yielcinz an income from premiums of £13,992; exhibiting i 
tionate advance on the business transacted in any previous year. 
tually in hand, £28,167 form an accumulated assurance fund. 


The Policies extant numbered 
n toy | item a large propor- 
Of the balance of £44,193 ac- 
The year’s receipts from interest 
In the six and-a-half years that have e’ansed since the organization of 
Ue ~ the —_ of interest. 

and the total claims £13,168. On all these points a - 

e) experience of Biitish Offices of a high ebarecter will venules 


t of primary importance in life assu 
the Directors of the (snada Company remind the public that its suis Se lower than the dwt 
ard set up by most other Companies. The charge per cent. at thea 
business in the Provinces and the United States is £2 9e. 3d. 
In the Canada Company the charge is £2 4s. 6d. 
not by cutting down legitimate profits, as the preceding parag: 
upon the margin required for the protection of the interests of 
equivocation, fallacy, or untried theory—but simply by the co 
on which the Company’s calculations are based, and which it is enabled to obtain on all its in- 


In addition to the ordinary 
ayable in limited periods, on 


of 30 in one British office 
; in another £2 9s. 10d. ; ina 

This reduction is effected, 
raph shows—not by encroaching 
the astured—not by resorting to 
mparatively high rate of interest 


lan of assurance, the Company grants policies with premiums 
int lives, and on a system of half credit for the 
mmediate and deferred annuities are granted on favourable terms ; 
pared by which parties are enabled to secure, by one effort, the joint benefits of life 
annuity ; realizing to their represevtatives the advantages of the former 

ture death, and to themselves the enjoyment of the latter in the event of th 
of money who desire to deposit it 
mulation, the Company is enabled to offer targible inducements. 
vestments of such a character may, through the agency of this 

higher return than can be obtai 





PY 


Certificates of passage 
friends, at correspondiog rates. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAMSHIP OO. 


INTEND SAILING THEIR FAVOURITE STEAMSHIPS : 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. Wylie. 
CITY OF yt ell 2,538 tons, Capt. Robt. Leitch. 
CITY OF WASHINGTON, (new), 2,700 tons, Capt. Robt. Leitch. 
KANGAROO, 1874 tons, Capt. ———— 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
City of Manch dnesday, ldth Feb, 1855. 
Kangaroo. ..about Wednesday 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 

















FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 

oon Berths..... noe ene bane date $90 | Saloon Berths ..........00ceeeee ee Bh 
Midship ** .. Fee, = il Ee one. 
rer sign c0cteess OPP OREO “cecrienedesscsesesinae  |'O 
Including Steward’s Fees. 


THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS. 
A limited trumber of Third Class Passengers will be taken from Philadelphia and Liverpool, 


and found in provisions. 


From Philadelphia. ................$30] From Liverpool... ......... $45 
will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their 


Drafts on Liverpool from £1 upwards. 
An experienced Surgeon will be carried on each sbip. 
All i ow ga to the agents in Philadelphia and Liverpool, will be forwarded with economy 


and d 


lespatch. 
For Freight or passage, apply to SAMUEL SMITH, Agent, 
17 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, or 7 Broadway, New York, 
and WILLIAM INMAN, Agent, 1 Tower Buildings, Liverpool. 





on the Company advan- 
d country offices ; its bu- 


cial purpose ; 
ords an indica- 


the Cempany £53,724 
On the other hand the to- 


premiumspaid, An 


New York City Bills or Gold only received for Passages. 
y’s existence is now Intending 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 


HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S new and powerful Steam - 
sbts ** ret! YORK,”’’ 2,400 tons, and 500 horse-power, Rosert Craig, Comman- 


der, and ** SGOW,”’ T962 Tons, and 400 horse power, W. CUMMING, Commander, 


built (in six water-tight compartments) expressly for the trade between New York and G 
will sail as under : 


FROM NEW YORK. 
GLASGOW,,.. 0.0.0 cceceeeeeees coe eees Saturday, January 20th, 1855, at 12 noon. 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) ......... ° 
Do. do. (Midship do.)........ececescoees 
(Steward’s fee included. } 
Third Class’—A limited number of third-class gers will be taken, supplied with provi 





sions of good quality, properly cooked, at THIRTY DOLLARS. 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 


J. McSYMON, 
83 Broadway, N.Y. 


P 
are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ships being full, but te 


passengers 
communicate at once with the 





first seven years. 
has been pre- 
assurance and 
in the event of prema- 
eir surviving beyond a 
at interest or for accu- 
Temporary or permanent in- 


Company, b 
Banks or Savings’ Banks. es eee 


ly available securities—the a: 
ny will be found well worthy of consideration. 


The Seventh Report and all other particulars are obtai 
or at any of the Company’s Agencies. 


Hamilton, November 30, 1854. 


yield & 
In this respect—the con- 
Trangements of the Compa- 


to the undersigned 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary. 





tend sd hereafter to sa‘ 
the year ; toucking at Portsmouth to land 


VICTORIA..........Edmund Champion, , . 
MARGARET EVANS......S8. C. Warner... 
SOUTHAMPTON......... 
NORTHUMBERLAND....S. L. Spencer... 
HENDRIK HUDSON,,....Wm. B. Smith... 
OCEAN QUEEN,.......R. H. Griswold... 
AMERICAN EAGLE.......R.H. Moore... 
AMAZON, (New)..... ....-H. R. Hovey... 
DEVONSHIRE,.............J. M. Lord... 
FALESTINE, (New)... . 


These ships are all of the first c and are 
Cups case Wei. Be sohen thet Go 


packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on — sixth 


composing the line ef 
from New York and fro 


the year. 


Days of Sailing from 








February 
June...... 


February 


maned Or Dito tnd expensed sation, 


—_ a wines and 
ie for letters, 

are signed therefor. Apply to — 
ALEX'S WILEY, and 


. MOR 
ING, BROTHERS & CO., London, 


$70 South street, N. ¥, 


day throughon: 

ander agency of the subscribers, are i 
m London on the undermentioned dates throughout 
receive passengers as usual, vis : 


Days of Sailing from 
¥ _ 


An 
For freight or passage apply to 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 


WASHINGTON.......... Oapt. KE. Cavendy. | HERMANN...............Capt.E. Higgins, 
These steamers stop 


at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorosep Datss or apg =| pa 

‘om New Yor ‘om Bremen. 

a ——erwerees, Kk Ye See we 
Washington ...........+..-..-Saturday, Feo. 24.........March 23 
Hermann. .......++++++++ ++» Saturday, March 24. ....+ +++. ril 20 
Washington ..........+++++ +. Saturday, Ap’ eecccocese May 18 
Perma. «» «we 00s oo 000 on 00 Eatunangy Tae pve scecee aame 4 
MZtON .... see cess ee ecccce scecSe 3 
Hermann. ..... Saturday, July popped: | 10 
ington 


-— 













&, 
3. 
1 


. 












e jay,June 20 
ashington...... Wednesday, July 18 





. Wednesday, Dec. 5 
Washington ......Wednesday, Jan. 2, 1856. 


Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to rs proceeding to Lon 
don — Havre advantages over any other route in the h 
Price of passage So 


economy both of time and money. 
from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $130 first 


cabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., $60 

All Letters and New 

No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing 
steamer. 


rs must pass throngh the Post Office. ’ 
surgeon is attached to each i? 
C. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York. 
C. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton, 


Jan. 22—1 year WM, ISELIN, Havre, 








January. ... .2 24 
May. .........24 
September. ... ..21 


October... .. 2.3 


29 
n ° 
e ee. 8 
March... 3 
pdoes aceh ecco ee 
April : 

ugu 

ee 

il. . 30 
coe 4 

e 











PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 
62 Ist of each foll 


month, as follows :— 





wie York. on 
anuary....... ebruary, 
ST. DENIS, in Mey... “22 16th June. 
o! , master, lst September 16th October, 
Ist Feb: S .( 16th March, 
ST. NICHOLAS, ot naa ; } 16th July. 
» master, 4 16th November, 


MERCURY, New owen Ist March ......+0-+000+ 
Conn, master. 


lst Nov 
Ist April ....... cc ccc eeececeececes+ @ 16th May. 
See TEL, Ist A ¥ sitasecnssesd 16th September, 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com 
fort and convenience of ers, and commanded by men of experience in the trade. The pric¢ 


passeng , 
of is $100, without wines or liquors. 
rood teat tthe aubecribers will be 


forwarded tree from an but those actually 
BOYD £ HINCKRN, Agente 
161 street, 











W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, No. 10, PARE PLACE,5 











